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PREFACE. 



" Dicam sine cunctatione quod sentio." 

Believing, as we firmly do, that more sorrow, suffer- 
ing, undeserved disgrace and ruin, are cau^ied by slander, 
than by all other crimes put together, we have written 
a book on the subject. We have used no mild language, 
in thus writing; indeed, we fail to find words suffi- 
ciently expressive to paint the slanderer as black as we 
find him. 

If we have proved that slander causes more misery 
than theft, more than arson, and sometimes, even more 
than murder, then we are justified in saying that the 
slanderer is worse than a thief, worse than an incendi- 
nary, bad as a murderer. 

Our readers will belong to two classes, those who 
have suffered from slander, those who have not. To 
the former, the nervous language we have used in the 
following chapters will be deemed none too severe, 
indeed, many, like ourself, will deem it richly deserved. 
This class of readers will be among the most intelligent, 
learned, honorable and useful of tneir race ; men with 
sufficient honesty of purpose to speak the truth, regard- 
less of consequences ; men whose commanding position, 
personal worth and successes in life have been sufficient 
to excite the envy and jealousy of their contemporaries. 

The purest and best of men, in all ages, have been 
those wno have suffered most at the hands of the de- 
famer and slanderer. 

The second class of readers ; men who have never 
been slandered ; who know not what it is to writhe in 
pain over a bleeding reputation; men who know not 
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10 PREFACE. 

what it is to pass sleepless nights, and to walk the street 
in open day, conscious that the finger of scorn was 
unjustly pointed at them, will be tame and practically 
worthless men; men who never had the moral courage 
to tell God*s truth, lest it should hurt somebody. 

These men, no doubt, will, if they read these pages 
at all, hold up holy hands . at the severe language we 
have used ; nevertheless, if even these will "read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest" what we have written, they 
will confess that tne subject demands and justifies the 
language adopted. 

Except in our law libraries, we know of no systematic 
work on slander, at which most men will be surprised, 
when they think of the almost universal prevalence of 
the crime. It is true that the greatest and best of 
writers, in all ages, have written short passages on the 
subject, which, if collected into a single volume, would 
make it a very valuable work. No literary labor would 
afford us greater pleasure, than to compile and edit 
such matter for the reading public, and we have, in the 
following chapters, copied some of the best thoughts of 
our greatest writers. 

If the number of business, public and professional 
men, who have been driven to ruin, crime, disgrace, 
suicide and premature death, by slanderous tonguee, 
could be counted, the sum would appall the civilized 
world. If the sorrow caused to men and their wives 
arid children could be measured, the wails thereof would 
reach to eternity. 

We firmly believe that there have been more business 
failures caused by slander than by business incapacity, 
mismanagement, drunkenness, or any other cause, and, 
probably, more than by all other causes put together,. 

The trouble is, that few men have the capacity to 
trace the relation between cause and effect, and thous- 
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and?^, who have been ruined, hare not even dreamed 
that a slanderous tongue was the canker worm that was 
eating at the root of their business prosperity. A 
word, a hint, a shake of the head, in tne presence of 
some creditor, made him urgent. A slander, uttered in 
the presence of a friend disposed to lend a helping 
hand in time of need, caused him to withhold needed 
assistance. The same, made in a more public manner, 
prevented the successful conduct of business, or employ- 
ment in some professional or other service. 

There are a thousand ways in which, at a critical 
moment, the words of a vile slanderer may blast the 
hopes of the best of men. The aim of this work is to 
prevent these evils by exposing them and denouncing 
their authors, and we trust that our efforts will not be 
without favorable results. 

The work, as will be seen, is not a law book, but a 
popular volume hurled against a too popular crime, 
and we ask our readers to aid us in its distribution. A 
copy of it, sent to a slandered person, may be of use to 
him, and no man can tell how much good may be done 
by sending copies to men and women who delight in 
starting and spreading evil reports of their neighbors. 
It will prove, to such, a mirror, in which they may see 
their own characters, and may God grant that it may 
be the means of their reformation. During political 
excitement this book may be made very useful. We 
have not written for amusement, but in the discharge 
of a public duty, which for many years we have con- 
templated, and we do not hesitate to employ every law- 
ful and reputable means to secure for these pages a 
wide circulation, and would especially ask our readers 
to place them -in the hands of our judges, and magis- 
trates, and into those of our public journalists. If the 
book is not regarded as perfect, let the critic go to work 
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and publish a better, and by so doing he will aid in 
promoting one of the greatest reforms of the age, and in 
removing from the world one of its greatest evils. 

Thoughtful persons will entertain no doubt respecting 
the necessity for such a work, nor regret that it has been 
written. 

No one need be told that slander is the crying sin of 
the age, and any effort adapted to check the crime will, 
we are sure, receive the approval of all good inen. 

The following pages are our contribution to the work 
of reform, and they are submitted in the belief that they 
will be of some little use to mankind. 



DEFINITIONS. 



\ 



"A very great part of the mischiefs which vex the world arise from words." 

—Burke. 

In writing a book on slander, and defamation of char- 
acter, we may do well to define what we mean by these 
terms. 

■By slander, we mean words, or acts, spoken, written 
or performed, by means of which a false impression is 
made on the mind of one man, which is designed, in- 
tended, or adapted to injure or degrade another. 

Webster defines it "A false tale or report malicious- 
ly uttered, and tendmg to injure the reputation of an- 
other." 

Lord Bathurst says, '^Slander is defaming a man 
in his reputation by speaking, or writing, words which 
afiect his life, office or trade, or which tend to his loss 
of preferment in marriage, or service, or his disinher- 
itance, or which occasion any particular damage," 

Bartol says, "To defame is to utter reproachful 
speeches of another, with an intent to raise up an ill- 
fame of him. Defamation properly consists in words, 
yet may they also be done by writing, or by defamatory 
libels, and also by deeds, as by signs and gestures of re- 
proach, for these no less show the malicious mind of the 
defamer than words do." 

Jacobs says, "Language is not the only mode by 
which reputation may be injured. Scandal signifies a 
report, or rumor, or an action whereby one is affronted 
in public." 

Our modern courts appear to have adopted the fol- 
lowing definition, " Slander is an unwritten or unprinted 
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libel, and libel a written or. printed slander." Web- 
ster defines a libel as a defamatory writing ; a pub- 
lished defamation ; a lampoon ; a satire. The crime of 
publishing a defamatory writing." 

In connection with other definitions these answer a 
very good purpose, especially in these days of free print- 
ing, when, by the press, a slander of no serious charac- 
ter may become very dangerous, by being converted into 
a libel, and disseminated over j^ide districts. 

Under this head we may go farther than mere verbal 
definitions, and notice some of the methods adopted by 
the slanderer. 

Few persons have any idea how much of the slander 
of the age consists in other things than words. A look, 
a wink, a nod, a shake of the head, a holding up of the 
hands, or other motion of the body, a caricature, a sign, 
or even absolute silence, when one ought to speak^ may 
all, under favorable circumstances, become dangerous 
slanders. The hums and ahs, the smile, the frown, or 
even a personal presence, without a word or motion, all 
may prove dangerous to human reputation. 

One little word in the English language has done 
almost infinite mischief — the word ''but." Oh! that 
"but." "Better be dead, in the bottom of the sea, than 
have that word added to the summary of your accom- 
plishments in the battle of life," says a correspondent 
in the "Denver Inter Ocean." 

There are few men of integrity, education, or ability, 
in this world, who could not sooner purchase a diving 
bell and seek a grave, over which the billows would 
sing an everlasting requiem, than stand exposed to all 
the mischief this little word can do. It is often the 
shaft of jealousy and envy, and the engine of the most 
accomplished villiany. In the midst of one's best friends 
it will sometimes drop from the lip as an engine of de- 
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struction. . After a sentence full of compliment, it will 
intrude to your disadvantage. ''Oh, yes, he is a good 
fellow, hut ; his works are well written, but; he is a 
line actor, hut ; he makes an eloquent speech, hut; the 
poem is very fine, hut ; he is an able editor, hut ; an 
accomplished scholar, hut; a successful lawyer, hut ; a 
skilful physician, hut ; a wonderful preacher, huL She 
is an elegant lady, an affectionate mother, a faithful 
wife, a dutiful daughter, hut^ hut, but. Not an accom- 
plishment that refines, not a virtue that adorns, not a 
trait of character that ennobles, not a grace that beauti- 
fies, but is overshadowed, hounded and crushed by this 
everlasting hut. Oh that the word were made of car- 
bolic acid, that it might disinfect, or of prussic acid, 
that it might paralyze the tongue that abuses it. This 
little word is the most potent engine ever employed for 
the destruction of human reputation. We confess that 
it is not always used with malicious intent, but some- 
* times, in sheer wantonness. Still, it is scarcely less 
damaging in its effect. It sometimes becomes the mere 
indicator of our American conceit, which cannot brook 
wholesale, or unqualified commendation of any thing. 
Still, in this case, while it may cease to be the engine of 
intentional crime, it becomes a perfect moral emetic. 
That was fine acting, but ; the operation was success- 
fully performed, hut ; the case was well defended, but; 
the music was grand, but; but what? But "I must 
show how superior I am to all, and how much better I 
could have done either;" in other words, it may cease 
to be an intentional libel, and be only the but of human 
conceit, nevertheless, whether designed or not, it has the 
effect of detracting, and unjustly detracting, from the 
merits of others, and is thus a true slander, whether so 
intended or not. The habit of using this word, there- 
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fore, proves the user to be either a malignant defamer 
or dangerously conceited simpleton. 

We give this as a specimen of the methods used in the 
destruction of reputation, and many similar ones will 
occur to the thoughtful reader. One cannot well define 
a look, a wink, or nod, and none but an elocutionist can 
understand how thoroughly either may impress the mind, 
either for good, or evil. It matters not how a false, or 
injurious, impression be made, but being made, either by 
signs, words, writing, or printing, it is a slander or libel. 



THE RIGHT TO JUDGE AND CONDEMN INCOM- 
PATIBLE WITH OUR CIVILIZATION. 



" A right anterior to and independent of the law, can be a right only by supe- 
rior physical power." — Townshend. * 

" The liberty of the Individual ceases, where the rights of society begin." — 
James G. Blaine. 

When private individuals arrogate to themselves the 
right to sit in judgment, and pass sentence upon their 
fellow-men, anarchy must necessarily follow. 

Primitive man had no law, but was left to defend him- 
self against the encroachments of others by brute force. 
In those days, might made right, and the weak, inva- 
riably, went to the wall. The first law ever passed, 
was, no doubt, a law of necessity, passed by two men, in 
which each agreed to help the other in case of attack or 
depredation of a more powerful neighbor. 

If germain to the subject, it would be an interesting 
study, and pleasant task, to trace the various steps taken 
by the first men, and families, in establishing law, and 
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building up society. It is, however, sufficient for pur 

f)re8ent purpose, to call attention to the fact, that all 
aw is based on mutual concessions. 

The first law-giver had exclusive right to his own 
time, and the products of his own labor. To perpetuate 
the latter, however, he agreed, on certain conditions, to 
give up part of the former. He had a right to the en- 
joyment of his own life, liberty, comfort and ease, but, 
for a valid consideration, he agreed to place these, at 
least in part, at the service of another. That consid- 
eration was, that the other should make the same sac- 
rifices, perform the same services, and run the same 
risks in time of need. This simple compact was, no 
doubt, the base of the first legal enactment, and the 
same spirit, and intent, runs through every constitution 
and code of laws in the world. Born, however, as we 
are, in the full enjoyment of these rights, we seldom 
have occasion to think of the obligations which rest upon 
us, to faithfully comply with the terms of the contract, 
hence, it is too frequently the case that human beings 
encroach upon the rights of others. 

We would like to present a clear statement of this 
case, and while we acknowledge the difficulty, we shall 
find in doing so, in the brief space which these pages 
will allow, still, we hope to make ourself sufficiently un- 
derstood for the purpose in hand. We have said that 
all law is made for mutual protection and benefit, and 
that, for the sake of these benefits, we are bound to 
give up certain of our rights. 

Our rights may be defined as alienable and inalien- 
able. The latter, no man should be called upon to give 
up. Nowhere is this fact more clearly recognized, tnan 
in the Declaration of American Independence, and in 
no code of laws is protection to these more clearly en- 
forced, than in the Constitution and laws of our coun- 
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try. We are told, in the former, that all men have 
certain inalienable rights, among which are the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. With 
thoughtful men, we think that we can make a point in 
our argument, by calling attention to the fact, that the 
authors of the Declaration of Independence only changed 
an old English legal maxim on this subject, and, we sub* 
mit, changed it not to improve it. Blackstone says, 
that " the absolute natural rights, are the rights of life, 
liberty, and reputation." Sere, we see that in the 
mind of that learned jurist, reputation is of more im* 
portance than the pursuit of happiness. Following in 
this track, Townshend says, '*Tne utmost that can be 
derived from all that has ever been written on this sub- 
ject is, that a man has some rights pertaining to his 
person, his property, and his reputation. It will be 
seen, that the rights named are natural, inalienable 
rights, such as no man is justified in giving up, but the 
alienable rights are such as men are justified in giving 
up, for a consideration, and we have seen how men did 
exercise the privilege in early times. 

Let us now inquire how far men have given up these 
rights, in order to secure protection and perfect govern- 
ment. 

Among other things, we have, except in extreme cir- 
cumstances, given up our natural right to punish a 
man who steals from, assaults, or even maims us. On 
condition that the government will protect us, we agree 
to submit all such matters to the decision of legally ap- 
pointed courts, and having done this, it becomes an 
offence to take the law into our own hands. In all 
cases of dispute, from the most petty theft, to murder, 
the law forbids any man assuming the functions of judge, 
jury or executioner. The only exceptions are those in 
which life is in imminent danger, or where a burglar 
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invades the sacred precincts of home. In these cases 
ihen are permitted to temporarily fall back on their own 
naturar rights, and oppose force by force, violence by 
violence. In all other cases we are forbidden to punish,, 
or even to arrest. Our recourse is a complaint before 
a proper officer or tribunal. 

Again, the law permits no man to be called guilty, 
until he has been properly tried, and that not on ex-parte 
testimony, but where he can be heard in his own defense. 
We know of no exception to this rule in law, and only 
one notable one in fact, and that is in cases of slander. 
If I steal my neighbor's chickens, or bread, his cow, or 
his horse; if I assault his child, or wife, or himself; if 
I commit any of a thousand crimes against him ; all he 
has to do is to lodge complaint, prove the facts and the 
law administers swift vengeance upon me. And that 
punishment will be measured by tne extent of the in- 
jury I have caused, nay, further, it may not be neces- 
sary for him to complain at all, since in every well 
regulated community there are officers of the law, whose 
business it is to watch over the property, and guard the 
person of a citizen, and he, on his own knowledge, or 
on information gained from neighbors, will arrest me, 
and cause me to be tried and punished, even in the ab- 
sence of the injured party. 

Another rule of law is, that if I wrong my neighbor, 
and he is too supine or lenient to appear against me, the 
court will compel his appearance, and bind him to pros- 
ecute, as certainly as he will bind me to appear for trial ; 
but if I am tried, and declared innocent, woe unto hini 
if he pronounce me guilty. Now, all this is right, all 
this is civilization, but how is it in the case of stealing 
from my neighbor that which is of more value to him 
than property, or perhaps life itself? I may steal from 
a man his money, and his land, and send him into the 
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world a poor man*; but if I leave him his good name, he 
may live and again become rich. If I take from him 
the latter, I mase him "poor indeed." I leave him an 
outcast, a hissing and by-word among his neighbors. 
He shall rise up in the morning, and go forth until 
evening, with the finger of scorn pointed at him; with 
the contempt of the world curled upon the lip of those 
who once smiled upon him. He shall welcome the shade 
of night, in hope that it may cover him, but his very 
bed snail be a place of torment, upon which he shall toss 
in bitter anguish, and his sleep shall be haunted by 
troubled dreams. The consciousness of his innocence 
will only add to the acuteness of his torture and what 
does the law say to him ? It is too frequently dumb to 
his appeals, ana should he seek its aid, he will, perhaps, 
be told that a court is the last place in which a man 
should seek to recover a lost reputation ; and any one who 
will read our chapter on the practices of these courts, will 
say, that, as now conducted, they are, indeed, the last pla- 
ces in which a man, robbed of reputation, should seek re- 
dress. Yet the law is ample, and has made especial 
provision for such cases, but, in this slander-loving 
world, these laws are a dead letter. 

Occasionally, a rich man may find protection, but a 
poor man, very rarely, and yet, to him, a good name 
may be his chief stock in trade, that which is indispen- 
sable in earning his bread. Lord Bacon may well ask' 
" Who can see worse days than he, that, yet living, doeth 
follow in the funeral of his own reputation?" 

Is it not tiijie that some one should attempt to so 
mould public opinion, as to make it demand redress for 
men injured, or ruined, by slander? But we must keep 
to our purpose in this chapter, which is to show that 
men have no right to indulge in harsh judgment on 
human conduct. 
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We have so far written of men who have been unjustly 
judged and condemned ; but, to present this matter in 
its strongest light, we deny the right of the people to 
pass judgment, even upon the guilty. "Judge not that 
ye be not judged." This right of judgment is one of 
those that are alienable, and has been given up, as part 
of the compact of our civilization. When men exercise 
private judgment they almost invariably do so on ex- 
parte evidence. This is a crime against the accused, 
which should be frowned down, if not otherwise pun- 
ished. 

Our courts will not tolerate judgment from one-sided 
testimony, and among thoughtful men, it has entered 
into a maxim, that *'one side is always good until the 
other has been heard," and yet, we venture the asser- 
tion, that more than one-half of the slanders of the age 
are firmly believed, on just this kind of testimony. 
*- If, when men hear a reproach of their neighbor, they 
could, and would, go to him, and make inquiry, slander 
would soon perish. But they will not, and, for the most 
art, cannot do this; but suiely, justice demands that 
le should be punished, who will circulate an" evil report, 
on mere one-sided, and, generally, malignant testimony. 

"They do say " is the common method of wagging a 
slanderous tongue, a-nd we have often, involuntarily, 
reached for our pocket-case of instruments, and wished 
that we could slit a tongue who would start out with 
this little sentence, since we have, almost invariably, 
found it the entering wedge to admit a vile slander. 

We shall probably start the question, how is crime 
to be checked, if it is not to be exposed? We have 
nowhere contended that evil should not be exposed ; on 
the contrary, we contend that it is the duty of every 
citizen to expoj?e crime and evil doing, wherever, and 
whenever, they become reasonably certain of its exist- 
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ence. This is the sum of all our present reasoning, viz : 
that no private person has any right to judge and con- 
demn his neighbor, nor to circulate an evil report of 
him, even when that report is true, but it is the duty of 
every one to make the accusation before properly ap- 
pointed courts, and to see to it, that every man, w! o is 
reasonably suspected of crime, should be tried, and if 
found guilty, punished ; but if, on fair trial, he be de- 
clared not guilty, or not proven guilty, the court should 
interpose to stop the wagging tongue, or the vile pen, 
or pres«, that follows him with an evil report. The 
verdict, ''not guilty," should be every man's passport 
in the world ; and he is a villain, of the deepest dye, 
who would insinuate guilt, which he has not moral cour- 
age to charge, and the evidence to prove. But let him 
not attempt his accusations, and proof, in the presence 
of every slandering being with whom he comes in con- 
tact, but only before legally appointed courts. ^ 
One more fact in this connection, viz : The laws of 
our country presume every man innocent, until proven 
guilty. He may be a thief, or even a murderer ; and 
sufficient evidence of the fact may have been collected 
to warrant his arrest and incarceration ; even a grand 
jury may have investigated and passed upon the case ; 
still, our laws insist that he shall be treated as innocent 
until he has been duly tried, and pronounced guilty. 
Although a witness in the case may have, what, to him- 
self, may be reasonable evidence of guilt, still, the law 
will not tolerate his saying that any man is guilty, un- 
til the jury has said so. And yet, this right is abso- 
lutely denied to tens of thousands of our citizens; many 
of them the purest, and most innocent of men, and 
women, and that, too, at the instigation of the vilest 
slanderers who crawl on the face of the earth. On their 
word, alone, thousands walk the earth, with bowed 
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heads, outcasts to society, deprived of the means of 
earning bread for themselves and families; frequently 
driven from the discharge of the most useful aud holy 
offices, with nothing open to them but immeasurable 
suflFering, or the commission of vengeful crimes. Ought 
these things to be, or should the defamer, in turn, be 
hounded, punished, imprisoned and driven from the 
earth ? This is the crying sin of our nation, and of our 
times, and we say to the courts, these slanderous beings 
ought to be punished, and their unjustifiable raid on 
human reputation stopped. If these men know of 
crimes committed, and fail to give you the necessary 
information, you should enforce your rule, and treat 
th^m as partidpes crimines after the act, but they have 
no right to usurp your authority, nor assume to exer- 
cise tlie functions of your office. For the most part, 
they know that they are not righteous judges of human 
character and human acts. They are jealous, envious, 
malignant accusers, and false witnesses against good men. 



MOTIVES OF THE SLANDERER. 



"The getting of treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of 
them that seek death."— Solomon. 

"Who steals my purse steals trash — 

'Tis something, nothing ! 
'Twas mine, 'tis his and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he who filches from me my sood name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed." 

Shakspeare, when he wrote the above, was more than 
half right. It is true there are among the detestable 
school of slanderers, some who play their criminal game 
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in sheer wantonness. Thev are not in the least bene- 
fited, or, at most, receive their reward only in the fiend- 
ish gratification they find in tormenting and ruining 
othei*s. 

In judging of the acts of men, it is proper to consider 
their motives. There can be no acts without motives, 
and these may be pure or impure, honorable or dishon- 
orable. In the conduct of men, who are ever picking 
at the character or reputation of their neighbors, we 
have never, in a single instance in our long life, been 
able to find a motive that was passably pure and disin- 
terested. In nearly all, we have found the maligner 
selfish, vindictive, and malignant. 

If the motives of men are analyzed, it will be found 
that slander most frequently springs from business or 
professional competition, political rivalries, social jeal- 
ousies, envy and other like passions These base pas- 
sions are not confined to the ignorant and low bred, but 
we have found them among many whose education and 
social position, should have led us to hope for better 
things. Wherever found, the passion that leads to cal- 
umny is base, but when found among the class above re- 
ferred to, it becomes positively villainous. Whether it 
is because our professional business has thrown us more 
among this class of men or not, we cannot say, but cer- 
tain it is, that doctors, and sometimes preachers, and 
other professional men, are more deeply dyed with this 
fearful crime than any other with whom we have met. 
For this reason, we have written special chapters on 
slander in these professions. 

Business men are sometimes great slanderers, but 
the motive is generally so transparent, that it does not 
require a very acute mind to detect it. The motive 
power that runs the infernal mill, in their case, is busi- 
ness jealousy. It has come to this, that a necessary 
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part in almost every merchant's stock in trade is a big 
bunch of lies. Except he can defame and slander his 
competitor, he feels that he must work at great disadvan- 
tage. The tongue, the pen, and the press are alike pros- 
tituted to the wicked business. And we find every con- 
ceivable method adopted, to convince the public, that 
the competing fellow next door is a villain, unworthy 
of public confidence. We have the lp.rgest stock of 
goods. We alone purchase direct from the manufactu- 
rer. We do our own importing. In the manufacture 
of goods, we alone use the best of material. We alone 
have the facilities for making and vending, at the low- 
est possible cost. We don't cheat, neither do we make 
misrepresentations. We have no cheap and soiled auc- 
tion goods in OUT shelves; oh no ! it is that other fellow 
round the corner ; and that fellow 'round the corner 
retorts, oh yes ! but we don't hire our clerks at starva- 
tion wages, nor keep our sewing girls singing Hood's 
song of the shirt We don't sell shoddy cloth for new 
goods, nor unions for all wool. We don't sand our sugar, 
dye our tea, water our molasses, manufacture our honey, 
drug our whiskey, adulterate our spices, nor make our 
vinegar, at ten cents a gallon, out of sulphuric acid and. 
water. We do not purchase our goods on credit, sell 
them at half cost, then fail in business and cheat our 
creditors, oh no! It is that other fellow up street. 
Who, in modern timeSj ever heard of a manufacturer 
who did not use better material and finer workmanship 
than his competitor in the same line of business ? Who 
ever heard of a competitor who has not some defect in 
his character, too well known to his opponent? He 
may pass as an honest man, hut ; he may try to sell 
goods, but ; he may make fair promises over the coun- 
ter, or in his manufactory or workshop, hut, '* We never 
run down our competitors, if we did, oh my !" The men 

3* 
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of the present day appear to spend much of their time 
ill playing shuttle-cock and battle-door with each oth- 
er's reputations, and are never so pleased as when the 
game is in successful operation. Now, should any of 
these men tap a neighbor's till, or snatch from his hand 
a roll of bank bills, he would be instantly arrested and 
sent to jail, but day in and day out, by hints, innuendoes, 
nods, winks, misrepresentations, slanders, they rob their 
neighbors,. and yet are permitted to hold up their heads, 
and pass for honest men ! We see no difference between 
preventing a, man from getting a living, by a slander, 
and picking his pocket, or otherwise stealing it from 
him, after he has made it. Yet men call the one bus- 
iness competition, the other, theft ! 

In professional life, we have known of several instan- 
ces in which physicians have been driven from their 
patients, by slanders, and others of less skill employed, 
and bv which means the lives of human beings were 
sacrificed. How much were such slanderers short of 
murderers ? Are such uninfluenced by hope of gain ? 
Certainly not. For this, and this alone, they lie about 
their competitors in business, in order that they may 
. steal his customers. If a preacher, he lies about his 
brother, that he may steal his congregation, and enjoy 
the monopoly of saving souls (?) If a doctor, he lies 
about his fellow-practitioner, in or<ler that he may steal 
his patients. If a lawyer, he simply tries to lie his 
neighbor out of his clients. If a manufacturer, he 
sneak ingly lies his competitor out of his reputation, 
that he may filch from him his business, and such lie by 
words, lie by looks, lie by nods, lie by innuendoes, and 
sometimes, even lie by their very silence. Of all the 
black-hearted, cool-blooded, deliberate, plotting scoun- 
drels, a being to be loathed and outlawed, the slanderer, 
who would thus lie for a living, is the worst. 
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A feature in this crime which has been little noticed, 
is, that it is often fraught with more serious consequen- 
ces 10 thii community at. large, than to the slandered or 
libeled individual. In general, the community is inter- 
ested in the reputation of its citizens. If it be said that 
a large proportion are vicious, that they are sharpers, 
or thieves, or drunkards, that they are irreligious or li- 
centious, then respectable citizens, who might otherwise 
settle in the community, to its advantage, are deterred 
from 80 doing. What man of family and wealth would 
invest his means, or remove his family to a place with such 
a reputation ? In this connection let us remark that the 
villages, towns, cities, or neighborhoods in which slan- 
derers abound, are by thoughtful men justly recognized 
as the most dangerous in which a man can live ; and on 
entering such places, if they hear that one man is a 
thief, another a humbug, another a hypocrite ; one a 
grasping and unscrupulous monopolist, another a thiev- 
ing and soulless banker, a barrator or a quack ; that 
the women of the town, the wives, daughters, and 
mothers, are loose or unchaste ; there are two verv 
especial reasons why any respectable man should neither 
invest, or settle in such a place. If these things be 
true, the company is not that which he would desire 
to keep, or to which he would desire to have his fam- 
ily introduced. If false, then he sees that by settling 
in such a place, both himself and family are exposed 
to the shafts of slander, and defamation of character. 
No man would voluntarily settle in a place where 
he had reason to believe that he would be robbed of 
his fortune, and few communities would tolerate men 
who weic open roV)bers. Yet, is that coramunily any 
worse tiian one full of men, or women, worse than thieves, 
who would tolerate stealing from a citizen, that which 
is dearer to him, and much more valuable than silver 
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and gold, houses and lands, viz : his good name ? The 
wordt instances of this sort of slander we have ever seen 
were in some of our western towns, and, oddly enough, 
these towns were, at the same time, putting forth stren- 
uous efforts to increase their population, and induce the 
investment of capital in their midst. For this purpose, 
they were sending forth newspaper articles and pam- 
phlets, telling of their wonderful resources, while the 
very newspapers that published the articles, were wreak- 
ing with filthy attacks, and bitter libels, upon some of 
their own citizens. Our personal experience would 
warrant us in advising no man to settle in any such 

f)lace, until he has, at least, spent a few weeks in it, and 
earned whether the people delight in speaking evil of 
each other, and if so, what are their motives. When 
our enterprising western fellow-citizens next send out 
their pamphlets, detailing all their advantages, we would 
submit for their consideration, whether they can not 
wind up, by saying, no slanderers, or libeling newspa- 
pers, allowed in this town. 



THE METHODS OF- THE SLANDERER. 



That abominable Tittle-Tattle 

The cud eschew'd by human cattle.— Byron. 

The methods of the slanderer are as protean as his 
motives, and it would take a large volume, indeed, to 
describe them all. We will attempt a chapter on a few 
of these methods. A physician moves into a new town, 
and announces that he is prepared to practise medicine. 
His professional brethren immediately take a special 
interest in him. ^' Who is he ?" *' Where did he come 
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from ?" " What does be look like ?'* The reply may 
be, '* He is a young fellow, just out of college, and don't 
look very promising, any way." "Oh! well, in that 
case, let him alone; he cannot get any of our patients, 
except some from whom we can never collect a cent, and 
be is welcome to them." 

But suppose the answer to be '' Why he is Dr. Suc- 
cess, from New York, quite a noted practitioner. His 
wife is in failing health,. and he has moved here, in the 
hope of her improvement, and intends to settle down to 
practice." Such an announcement would be likely to 
act like the red rag shaken in the face of a bull, and 
the first time two of the doctors meet, some such conver- 
sation as the following would be very likely to take 
place : 

Dr. Black remarks: "And so they say we've got 
another new doctor in town. Have you seen him ?" 

Dr. White : " Oh yes, he's a sort of a dudish looking 
fellow, who puts on a heap of style ; guess he failed in 
New York, and so made his wife's health an excuse to 
get away." 

Dr. Black: "Well, perhaps so, but Mr. Jones, the 
furniture man, who fixed up his house, says that he has 
several diplomas, which are now hanging in his office." 

Dr. White: "Diplomas! bah! anybody knows how 
easy it is to get diplomas. Some of the Philadelphia 
sort I reckon, but I must go to see a patient, good 
morning." 

Dr. Black next meets Dr. Green. " Good morning, 
sir ; and so we've got another new doctor settled in town." 

Dr. Green : " Yes, so I hear. Who is he ?" 

Dr. Black: "Well, I've just had a talk with Dr. 
White, and he says that he is a dudish fellow, who 
failed in practice in New York, and came out here un- 
der pretence of striving to benefit his wife's health. He 
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also tells me that he has a lot of bogus diplomas hang- 
ing in his office, some of the Philadelphia kind I think 
he told me." 

Dr. Green : *' If such is the case, we owe it to the 
people among whom we have practiced so long, to ex- 
pose the quack." 

Dr. Black : " That is so, doctor, and we must do it." 

The slanderous leaven is thus set to work, and in a 
few days, or weeks, the gossips, in town, have reported 
that this new doctor is a quack, and a pretender ; prac- 
tising under bogus diplomas. Who started the report, 
no one but the cowardly defamers can tell. Black and 
White know how to keep the secret, and the villains 
have done their devilish work, and Dr. Success is de- 
prived of the opportunity of earning a living. 

Jones opens a dry goods store, to the annoyance of 
Brown, who thinks he is entitled to a monopoly of trade 
in .the neighborhood. Mrs. Robinson goes to the old 
store, professedly, for a spool of cotton, but in reality to 
learn what Brown has to say of his competitor. 

**And so, Mr. Brown, we have a new dry-goods 
store." 

Brown: '*So I am informed, but I do not think it 
will remain longer than the old stock is sold off." 

Mrs. Robinson : " Old stock ! why, I thought that 
it was an entirely new stock." 

Brown: *' You did? They don't usually purchase 
new goods at auction, but you know it is a common 
trick to purchase a bankrupt stock, remove it to a new 
neighborhood, and push and advertise, so as to gouge 
the people." 

Now, Brown has not been guilty of deliberate false- 
hood. Oh, no ! but he has done a meaner thing. He 
has, by a dirty innuendo, made the impression on the 
mind of Mrs. Robinson; that Jones has, in his store, 
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nothing but a worthless stock of goods, purchased at 
bankrupt sale, and he knows that she is just the woman 
to publish the fact, to the detriment of his competitor. 

Jenkins has just opened a grocery store, and started 
out on the motto ''Small profits and quick returns." 
This is an annoyance to Tompkins, the old grocer of the 
district. Mrs. Savepenny, in the course of dealing, 
remarks : *' Mr. Tompkins, you charge more for goods 
than Jenkins does." Tompkins replies : '' Well, if you 
will examine these goods you will find them better than 
his ; besides, I do not purchase on credit, sell below cost, 
then put the money in my pocket and skip out." It 
does not take Mrs. Savepenny long to draw the infer- 
ence, nor does she fail to communicate her suspicions, 
which, spreading through the neighborhood, may affect 
Jenkins' trade, and being heard by the wholesale deal- 
ers, may seriously injure his credit. Tompkins, the 
good old merchant, would not steal a sack of flour from 
Jenkins' door, but he, by a sly thrust, commits a much 
greater offence, and a much meaner one. 

Crowther is about to build a house, and advertises 
for bids. Saw-wood and Axe are among the contract- 
ors. Axe gets the job, when Saw-w^ood remarks to 
Crowther, "If I had intended to use green lumber 
and badlv burned brick, I could have sent in a contract 
even lower than his." He does not say so, in plain 
words, but makes the base insinuation that Axe will 
use such material. 

Reverends Pious and Cant belong to the same de- 
nomination, but there is a little rivalry between them. 
Pious receives an invitation to preach, with a view to 
a call to a larger field of usefulness. Deacon Crust, of 
that new field, meeting with Brother Cant, asks him 
what he thinks of Brother Pious ? He replies; *' Bro- 
ther Pious is a very good man, a very able man, a very 
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successful man, and if the temble slanders against him 
do not get to the ea^s ofyou^ members^ he will no doubt 
get the callj and make you an excellent pastor. Brother 
Cant would, no doubt, be very sorry to have those ter- 
rible slanders get to the ear of the church, or otherwise, 
he would not have mentioned them to Deacon Crust, 
but it has nevertheless gratified his pious soul to think 
that he has insinuated a dangerous doubt, in the mind 
of the Deacon, which will, he secretly hopes, soon get 
to other members of the church. 

There are several of what we call pious ways of slan- 
dering a man, which are worthy of notice : such as 
'*I want you to understand, sir, that I never speak 
evil of any one, and if you expect me to retail the slan- 
ders about that brother, you will be disappointed." In 
what way could any man more plainly intimate that 
there are slanders touching that brother ? " Don't a«k 
me, don't ask me, I'd rather say nothing." Does not 
this plainly mean there is something to say, if the sly 
defamer only liked to say it? '* Well, well, we should 
never circulate evil reports." Does not this admit that 
there are evil reports to circulate? "It is a good thing 
that I have resolved never to reproach any man. If I 
had not, what may I not say ?" What, that is worse, 
could he say ? In addition to these and scores of like 
expressions, we have seen a turning up of the eye, a 
drawing of the face, a shaking of the head, a shrugging 
of the shoulders, either of which conveyed a defamation, 
or slander, as distinctly as it could be expressed in words. 

The methods employed to blast the good name of pub- 
lic men are sometimes very contemptible. Place a man 
in nomination for some office and the inventive faculties 
of the opposing party become more active than those of 
a New England workshop. If previously in public life, 
the files of old newspapers will be looked up, and old 
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slanders revived. The purest public acts will be so 
warped as to appear positively odious ; should the can- 
didate be a church member, he will be charscod with 
joining the church for votes ; let him offer a prayer in 
public, and the defamer will ask how many voUm the 
eflfort was worth ? Should he subscribe to a benevolent 
object, it will be regarded, and spoken of, as a good 
electioneering dodge ; and if, before the end of the cam- 
paign, his name is not, in some way, mixed up with the 
female members of the church, it will be a wonder. 
Should he not be a church member, then the candidate 
will be charged with infidelity, or as being opposed to 
morality. He will be a friend to the rum -seller, or an 
enemy to the Sabbath. If a national candidate, his 
virtues, in one section of the country, will be crimes in 
another. Never was this more manifest than in the 
present political campaign of 1884. To be opposed to 
the liquor traffic in one State is a crime, in another a 
virtue. To be opposed to the desecration of the Sabbath 
is godliness in one part of the country, and tyranny in 
another. To be a free-trader, or a protectionist, is 
criminal, or praiseworthy, according to the latitude in 
which you are. To differ from a man is a crime every- 
where, and defamation or slander is the punishment. 
As with political, so with benevolent work. Men can 
not take an active part in the organization or working.^ 
of a moral or benevolent society but their acts and mo- 
tives are suspected and condemned; and methods innu- 
merable are adopted to hound such men and create sus- 
picions and prejudices against them. 

Women are prolific inventors of modes of expression 
which are very bitter and contemptible. That vain 
contemptible hussy!" ''If people only knew what I 
know." "If some people would only tell what they 
know." "I've seen enough to satisfy me." "If her 
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husband only knew." ''Do you mean to tell rae that 
that woman is a church member?" ''Do you suppose 
that man will be fool enough to marry her?" "To 
witness her airs, would any one ever believe that she 
was a rat-catcher's daughter?" " You know how much 
I hate tattle, but really, if you'll promise not to say a 
word I'll tell you something." " Of course youVe heard 
the news?" "What news?" "Now you pretend you 
have not heard about Mrs. Floience and that Captain." 
''Oh! I have received sueh a shock, I can scarcely be- 
lieve my own ears." "Why, what?" 'They do say 
that the minister's wife is terribly jealous of him, and 
what is still worse, not without cause." "You are a 
good, dear friend of mine, ain't you ? I know you are, 
or I would not say a word; perhaps it is wrong to har- 
bor suspicions, but have you not noticed how very so so 
Mrs. Sweet and Dr. Pellet have become of late?" 
" She's a clerk under the government, and pretends that 
she is supporting her widowed mother, by honest toil, 
but who obtained the appointment, and for what ?" Is 
it not nice to have a female amenuensis ; but is not that 
a new name for it?" " Considerable style for a sales- 
lady at four dollars a week." " Oh, tut, tut ; you ought 
to shut your mouth when you hear anything bad." 
These, and a hundred other expressions and phrases are 
employed by thoughtless and malignant women, who 
thereby destroy the reputation and happiness of their, 
neighbors. How unkind and malignant is all this, and 
yet how common. Need we multiply samples of the 
almost endless methods, thus adopkd, by means of which 
reputations are stabbed, and innocent people ruined ? 

In other chapters of this book, we have necessarily 
drawn othor pictures of the base methods employed by 
the defimer ; but re])eat here, that whatever tends to 
lessen men, or women, in the estimation of their fellows, 
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whatever tends to make a wrong impression, is a slan- 
der, and the subtlety of the method frequently makes it 
the more dangerous. 



SLA.NDERING BY IMPUTING IMPROPER MOTIVES. 



" Man dwells apart, thuugn uui alone, 
He walks among his peers unread ; 
The best of thoughts which he hath known 
For lack of listeners are not said." 

— Miss Ingelow. 

One of the most fiendish and unwarrantable methods 
of the slanderer is that which leads him to impute im- 
proper motives to the purest and best of men. When 
such fail to see anything wrong in the acts of another, 
they will leave the act and attack the motive. 

it may not be unprofitable to inquire how much good 
has been done in the world by men whose acts were 
praiseworthy, and yet whose motives were not aboo- 
lutely pure. It may also be useful to inquire how much 
that is good, men would do, if they did nothing, except 
from an absolutely pure motive. We fear that it would 
be found that few noble acts were ever performed when 
the motive was unqualifiedly pure and unselfish. Paul 
recognizes the fact, that the motive may be not only 
impure, but even done of contention, and strife, and yet 
the act be useful. We contend that if an act is per se 
good, it should be encouraged, no matter who does it, 
nor what the motive If we listen to the majority of 
men, we should conclude that there is no such thing in 
the world as disinterested benevolence. 

Such men unwittingly hold up the mirror in which 
is reflected their own characters, and because thev are 
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strangers to ingenuousness, and disinterestedness, they 
find it difficult to believe that it can exist in others ; 
hence they are universally censorious, and when they 
.see a man enga.ored in a good work, they turn their eyes 
fi*om that work, in order that they may hunt for an im- 
proper motive. To such, a minister of the gospel can- 
not preach for anything but pay ; a church member 
cannot join a church, only as a cloak for dishonesty, or 
the hope of temporal reward ; an author cannot write 
a book, only as he expects to reap in dollars and cents ; 
no man, or woman, can even attend a church, or join a 
society, only for what they hope to make by so doing. 
Should a man engage in patriotic duty, in the estima- 
tion of the censorious, it is only a bid for office ; should 
a physician render voluntary services to the poor, he is 
only doing so that he may get up a name, and increase 
his practice among the rich ; should any one contribute 
to a worthy object, it is only that he may see his name 
enrolled in the list of the benevolent; should he write a 
newspaper article, it is only because he loves to see his 
name in print ; should he dehver a lecture, or make a 
speech, it is only because he likes to hear himself talk, 
or that he is panting for fame. 

There are methods innumerable by which the best 
motives of men are misrepresented, and their best deeds 
maligned, and yet we believe, that there are thousands 
of men and women who, in ten thousand ways, strive to 
benefit and bless their fellow-men, and make the world 
the better, irom no other motive than a sense of duty, 
or desire to secure reward hereafter. It is however 
doubtless true, that many neglect their duty simply 
because they know that men will impugn their motives. 

We think that men may be divided into three classes. 
Those who act from purely unselfish motives — they are 
very few ; those who act from mixed motives — these are 
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more numerous, but stiJl a very useful class, and those 
who act from absolutely selfish motives ; these are the 
multitude, and such do not see, and appear as though 
they could not see, how it is possible for men to act from 
pure disinterestedness; hence they are ever censorious, 
or, as Bunyan words it, they are ever on the ketch. 
The first class we look upon as almost divine. They 
are Ohrist-like ; they are God-like, and we freely con- 
fess that we believe that there are more of them in the 
world than most men imagine. The second class are 
helped by the first, and are the great workers of the 
world. They are sometimes inordinately ambitious, 
and generally have a large share of what the phrenol- 
ogist calls love of approbation. They are often impul- 
sive, and sometimes imprudent men, yet give them a 
chance and they frequently become very active work- 
ers. Now, to say that such are wholly disinterested 
men would not be true. Train such properly, or, if you 
plejise, convert them, and they will not prostrate their 
powers, but use them in doing good ; still, it must be 
confessed that the gratification of ambition mingles with, 
and gives zest to, a desire to be useful. Still, the ques- 
tion arises, for what purpose was this love of approba- 
tion given them ? When it is brought under proper 
control, it may be the means of much good ; when not 
restrained, it may lead men to evil. Your ambitious 
man will be first in a dog fight, first in a political cau- 
cus, or first in the church, just according to the influ- 
ences by which he has been surrounded. Peter was one 
of this class, Paul was another. Luther was another. 
Calvin, Wesley and Whitfield were others. They have 
ever been the aggressive, but never the perfect men. 
St. John, Wilberforce, and Howard, were men of the 
first class — the turtledoves of the world — men who 
were naturallv as well as spiritually good ; men who 
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were unselfish, and turned to goodneds and God, as the 
needle turns to the pole. The bulk of the men of the 
second class have needed a little encouragement, or 
patting on the back, even when engaged in the best of 
work ; were men who chafed and fretted when things did 
not go to suit them, and they have sometimes said harsh 
things, and done mean things, and these the slanderer 
has ever taken advantage of, and by such they have been 
represented as selfish men and hypocrites. They can- 
not see the good in them, nor appreciate it if they 
could ; neither do they want to see it. For carrion only 
do they look, and corruption only do they find ; and yet, 
if they could see, and appreciate, how much of goodness 
there was in such men, thev would be astonished. What 
a blessed thing it is for us that God does not see, or 
judge; as men do. We have heard men say "If you 
could look into the hearts of such men, you would be 
shocked at the evil." We F^ay, if you could look into 
their hearts, you would be astonished at the amount of 
good that mingles with the evil. Joaquin Miller well 
presents this thought, when he says: 

■' In men whom men condemn as ill, 
1 find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine 

1 find HO much of sin and blot. 
I hesitate to draw a line 

Between the two, where ({od has not." 

When a youth, we knew of one of the weakest of the 
class of which we write, who was a member of a. Meth- 
odist church, but a very imperfect member. He was a 
common hod-carrier, and his fellow- workmen took de- 
hght in tormenting and- defaming him. His natural 
temper was violent, and under provocation he would 
give way, even going so far as, like Peter, to indulge in 
oaths and cursings^ and of course we all thought that 
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he was a hypocrite, but one day, during the dinner 
hour, we accidentally approached an empty building, 
and, hearing a voice, listened and was astonished to 
find this man alone with his God, to whom he was con- 
fessing his violent outbursts of the morning, and pray- 
ing for strength to enable him to resist the temptation 
in the future. We found him one thing with his toi - 
mentors, and another with his God; and never after- 
ward thought him a hypocrite. God lifted the mask 
from his heart, and permitted us to read it, and did he, 
in like manner, tear it from the heart of thousands who 
have been sent through the world disgraced by the 
breath of slander, even the slanderer, vile as he is, 
would be apt to pity and forbear. 

It is a dangerous thing to impugn the motives of 
men ; but is ever safe, when a man is trying to do good, 
to give him credit and help him in his work. So long 
as the work is good, the motive should be left to God, 
who can alone judge of its purity. Since it is impossi- 
ble to read the motives of men, what folly it is, trying 
to fathom them, and what crime to misrepresent them. 

Mai^y well meaning men, for want of confidence in the 
motives, have thrown cold water upon the works of 
others, and yet wisdom should teach us that even a bad 
man must be benefited in attempting a good deed. A 
man encouraged in well doing, even from an impure 
motive, may, in time, learn that it is best to do good 
under all circumstances, and it wouM be a noble act 
when hearing the slanderer impugning the motives of 
another, to say to such, " The man is doing good ; you 
have no right to judge of his motives, so let him alone." 
No matter how poor, illiterate, or insignificant a man 
may be, if he is trying to do good, let him not be dis- 
courag<^d. With Cowper we can say : 
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" I would not outer ou my list of friends. 
Though graced with {)olished manners and tine sense 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot Ujjon a worm.'' 



SLANDERING BY GIVING BAD NAMES. 



"I will not kill thee, but I will jjiv« thee a Imd name" 

Slandering by epithets is one of the most common 
methods of the age. When a dishke to, or determina- 
tion to injure, any man, or woman, has been formed, 
the inventive faculties will be set to work to discover 
some vile, or vulgar name by which it can be done 
effectually. 

The defamer may not be able to discover any defect 
in the character upon which to hang a slander, and he 
may be too cow^ardly to invent something, still, when 
once bent on mischief, he is not to be easily foiled. 

A name, which means nothing in itself, may be so 
applied as to work great injury; or words which imply 
acts, or define characters, may be used and become 
the basest of slanders; such as calling a man a ''fraud," 
a ''sneak" a " blatherskite." 

The modern word "dude" has never been well defined, 
but is commonly supposed to take the place of the old 
word "dandy," or "fop," but to be more expressive. 
Malice will, however, use it to bring into contempt any 
person who dresses a little better than the party using 
it. "I don't see what people can admire in that dude." 
"Just listen to that fop." "What a contemptible dandy." 
"People find more pleasure in listening to a swell than 
I do." Such expressions are generally the offsprings of 
envy or malice. They are designed, and used, to bring 
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others into contempt, or make them ridiculous, and 
thus used are true slanders. 

Perhaps the most favored of all words, in the estima- 
tion of the defamer, is the word "humbug." Webster 
defines humbug as "A piece of trickery; a hoax." As 
used in modern times it is applied to the man, and not 
the thing. Would it not be well to define it : a man 
who differs from us; a man we do not like; a man of 
whom we are envious, or jealous? No man who has 
watched those who have this word continually upon 
their lips can doubt that, as above used, these would be 
good definitions. When nothijig else can be said of a 
man, and it is necessary to give him a thrust, just call 
him a •^'humbug," and make people believe that he is a 
*' humbug." If they should ask you what is a "hum- 
bug," just say, a "humbug" is a "humbug," and he is 
a "humbug." All you want is to c\\\ him some bad 
name, and "humbug" is a nice round and expressive 
word to use, and then it is so convenient. It may not 
be safe to call a man a liar, or thief, or scoundrel, or 
villain. These words mean something, and you may be 
called upon to answer for their use ; so call a man a 
" humbug," or, you may vary the epithet and use the 
opprobrious equivalent "crank," just now so popular. 
The word may mean nothing, but if you throw empha- 
sis into it, and use all your elocutionary power, it may 
do a man just as much harm as though you called him 
either of the other names. You may vary the use of 
these words a little, but they should be the generic 
terras by which you designate all men whom you do not 
like. If a doctor you may call him a "charlatan," or 
"quack," or "old saw-bones;" if a lawyer, call him a 
"shyster," a " barrator," or "petti-fogger;" if a min- 
ister, priest, deacon, or church member, call him a 
"canting hypocrite ;" if a carpenter, call him a " wood- 
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butcher;" if a tailor, call him a *^8nip/' or *' cabbage;" 
if a shoemaker, call him " old wax ;" if a milk-man, call 
him ** pump ;" if a grocer, call him ^* sand ;" if a banker, 
call him "old shaver;" if a waiter, call him "hash- 
slinger," or ''beer-jerker ;" if a woman, call her that 
young "hussy," or that "wench," or "slut," or "old 
cat ;" but whatever you call, either woman or man, so 
pick the word that it shall convey some innuendo, or 
something that shall bring the party into contempt. If 
you fail to get any other name, always fall back on 
" humbug " or " crank," and be especially careful, if you 
have children, that you teach them to call names, just 
as you do, or otherwise the vile race of defamera may 
die out in a single generation. It will be a pity that 
such a sublime art should be lost ! 

As with the name of individuals, so should it be with 
things. A church should be no longer called a church, 
but a "gospel shop;" a hotel or restaurant, a "hash- 
house;" a drug store a "poison shop;" a bank a "shav- 
ing saloon;" and so on ad infinitum; and the name 
should be so chosen as to bring all business, and the 
men engaged in it, into contempt. 

To suppose such a thing as an honorable and legiti- 
mate business is incompatible with the pessimism of 
of the age. It is so pleasant, and desirable, to know 
that every man you meet is a scoundrel, every woman 
a loose character, and every one with whom you deal 
a thief. To this pass is the tongue of slander bring us, 
and, by it, life is becoming a bitter struggle, an abom- 
inable series of antagonisms. The press of the country, 
especially during seasons of political excitement, is very 
prolific in hard names, and many a man's aspirations 
have been blasted by a name alone. 



THE INCIDIOUS CHARACTER OF SLANDER. 



"His mouth is full of cursing and deceit and fraud: under his tongue is mis- 
chief and vanity."— Ps., 10-20. 

''One of the worst things about slander is its insid- 
ious character. It is the coward's ambush, in which he 
raay lie concealed, and safe, while he hurls his shafts at 
his passing victim. His arrows are poisoned, and do 
not depend upon the depth of the wound for their de- 
structive power. They may be so used that, at first, 
they cause but the slightest abrasion. Yet the poison, 
once distilled, will corrupt the very blood of a man, and 
make him a stench in the nostrils of his fellows. 

Many a word lightly, or designedly spoken, many a 
hint, or innuendo, which at first scarcely commanded 
attended, has brought ruin and death in its trail. 

In thousands upon thousands of cases, no man can 
tell who started an evil report, hence to trace it to its 
source would be impossible. It is, nevertheless, doing 
its work as efiectually as if heralded amid a blast of 
trumpets, or proclaimed upon the house-top. To-day, 
it may be but a speck in the firmament ; years hence it 
may be a black cloud, charged with moral lightning, 
thunder, water spouts and cyclones, which, when let 
loose, will blast forever, human reputation and hope. 
The lust in man, which Dryden tells us no charm can 
tame, makes a rich soil in which the seeds of scandal 
grow, and hence, in time, a very small seed may become 
a deadly upas. 

There can be no question that most men do love scan- 
dal and roll it under their tongues as a sweet morsel. 
A slander once started will grow, and even the death of 
its victim does not always witness the end of its destruc- 
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tive power, hence as Shakespeare says, *^The evil that 
men do lives after them." 

Another dangerous thing about slander is that some- 
times it is undefinable and incomprehensible. We have 
seen cases in which whole communities have been set 
against a man, and yet not one individual in them could 
tell why. The victim observes a sudden, or gradual, 
change in the conduct of his fellow-citizens ; the greet- 
ing becomes less cordial, and the shake of the hand less 
hearty; calls and invitations to social parties become 
less frequent; credit is gradually withdrawn, and a 
general coldness chills all his surroundings. That slan- 
der has been at work in such a case, you may be sure, 
but how, no man can tell. 

A case like this, shows one of the worst sides of hu- 
man nature. Some men have indulged evil thoughts, 
and acted upon them, and others follow suit, not know- 
ing why. We once tried to investigate a case of this 
kind, in a western city. The victim was a professional 
gentlemen of rare and varied attainments. He was 
highly educated, affable, public spirited, honorable, an'i, 
as far as we could discover, in every respect a very 
excellent gentleman, and yet in mingling with the peo- 
ple of the city^ in which he lived, we frequently heard 
him called a ''humbug," ''quack," "fraud," '^charla- 
tan," and other hard names. It was quite evident that 
he lacked public confidence, and yet not a man in the 
whole community could tell us why. There was a gen- 
eral and undefined impression, in the minds of the peo- 
ple, unfavorable to the man. We asked quite a num- 
ber of citizens what they knew derogatory to him. They 
promptly answered, "nothing," and frequently re- 
marked, "We like him personally; he is a man of 
education and genius, but he is very unpopular." We 
were thus reminded of the old verses : 
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"I do not like thee Dr. Fell ; 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
But still I know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee Dr. Fell." 

Now, here was a citizen, against whom every body 
was speaking, and yet against whom no well-defined 
charge could be made, a gentleman, of admitted genius, 
education, and public spirit, so unpopular that even the 
few who did admire him dared not be his too intimate ac- 
quaintances, for fear of popular condemnation. This 
was of course a piece ot inexcusable cowardise." In an 
unexpected moment we received a solution of the whole 
matter from an intelligent lady, with whom we wer«^ 
speaking on the subject. She remarked: ''I will tell 
you what is the matter with the Doctor. He is in point 
of intelligence and education so far above them, that 
they hate him, and since they cannot bend, and use 
him for their own disreputable purposes, they abuse 
and slander him." 

Here was a man, whose very excellencies and abili- 
ties were the means of his ruin, and yet, among these 
people, there were no well-defined charges or slander? 
published about him. 

Prompted by an envious and jealous spirit, men began 
to live a slander they dared not publish, and by hints, 
innuendoes and hard names, succeeded in destroying 
one who was greatly their superior. 

We may well name this undefinable slander, and it 
is as dangerous, as it is insidious. Yet the country is 
lull of it, and there is little hope of a remedy, only as 
4nen are educated by means such as we are adoptiiig in 
.the writing of these pages. 



1 



THE EFFECTS OF SLANDER, 

" Who can see worse days than he that, yet living, doeth follow in the funeral 
of his own reputation ?"— Lord Bacon. 

If the reader has ever been sknJered, he need not be 
told that he suflFered more from its effects than he has 
ever suffered from the loss of property. If ever ten 
devils get possession of a man's soul, it is when he first 
becomes acquainted with the fact that some scoundrel 
has attempted to filch from him his good name. It is 
conceded that there are some thick-skinned men who 
affect to be indifferent to their own reputations. This is, 
however, frequently nothing but bravado, and some such 
men, in private, suffer the very pangs of hell; and plot 
dire mischief to the disturbers of their peace. A tender 
regard for the sacred ness of a good name is one of the 
bulwarks of society, and woe to that people among whom 
jregard is lo st.y When a man can truthfully say, 
" I do not care w^hat the world says about me," he is 
lost. Such a man has kicked down all barriers betwixt 
himself and crime. He must have lost his own self- 
respect before he became indifferent to the respect of 
the world. The only time in which we had murder in 
ourlr^afTVas after reading a slanderous article, respect- 
ing ourself, in a public newspaper. It drove ns to the 
verge of insanity, and had we, that day, met the party 
who wrote the slander, or the editor of the paper who 
published it, a fearful crime would, we fear, nave been 
committed. How many murders have been committed 
through slanderous tongues, no man can tell, but they 
have been very many. A man will fight for his good 
name when he will fight for nothing else, hence the 
number of men who have been killed, or wounded, in 
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duels, or in personal altercations with defamers. A man 
may forgive one who robs him, but how rarely will any 
one forgive one who maligns him ! If our readers will 
think, if they will appeal to their memories, thoy will 
be surprised at the number of heart-burnings, conten- 
tions and strife, which, within their own recollection, 
have sprung directly from defamation of character. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of families have been 
torn and shattered by the unruly tongues of some of 
their members. Thousands upon thousands of people, 
in all lands, are at variance, and at swords' points, 
through nothing but tattlers, who have set man against 
man, neighbor against neighbor, fiiend against friend, 
nation agaiist nation, and people against people. 

On a very careful review of a long life, we have been 
led to question, very seriously, whether all other crimes 
put together have produced so much mischief as this of 
which we write ; and yet, who can point to any good 
that it has ever done ? Was ever a bad man reformed 
by calumny ? Was ever a good man made more useful 
by it? Can a man who gains a temporary advantage, 
by defaming another, fail to feel those reproaches of 
conscience which extract the sweets from tvcn a tem- 
porary triumph? The efiects of slander, from their 
very nature, cannot be beneficial, but only evil. 

Incidentally, through the various chapters of this 
book, we have written of the effects of slanrler, but to 
do the subject justice, we should have to reproduce the 
biographies of ten thousand times \en thousand great 
nnd good men, and show how they have been hindered 
in their work, and abused in their persons, by the de- 
lamc-r. To do this would, of course, be impossible, buj 
let it suflSce, if we have said enough to make men and 
women think and observe. If we have, then will they 
be astonished at the amount of sin and suffering which 
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springs directly and indirectly from venomous tongues 
and pens. 

Were we permitted to pour upon our most bitter 
enemy the vials of our wrath, we would not punish him 
with stripes, nor imprisonment, fire, nor fagot, dagger, 
nor pistol ; no, we would let him live, and do good ; then 
we would, by tongue, pen and press, slander Lim, and 
get the multitude to believe the slanders. Hell never 
invented a greater torture. 

The public injury done by slander is immeasurable. 
In our own experi-ence wo know of one case in which 
our whole Southern and Western States suffered untold 
loss, through a libelous article which was published in 
a petty paper in New Orleans, the editor of which was 
moved by the most venal motives. 

Could our public men tell all they know of great 
projects blasted, and consequent public lopses, the story 
would appall the nation. 



SLANDER AS A CRIMINAL OFFENCE. 



" Death and life are in the power of the tongue." — Solomon. 

Slander is not only an offence against the individual, 
but a crime against society ; and the laws of our country 
should protect the character and reputation of the in- 
dividual as promptly and certainly as it protects his 
property, or his life. Even the most worthless and 
abandoned have rights that our courts are bound to re- 
spect, yet those who suffer from this crime are not, as 
a rule, the worthless, but are, usuall}^, the most useful 
and valuable m(^mbers of the community, hence, when 
i^uch are maligned, the whole community suffers. Even 
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a bad man is ma'de worse by being slandered, and his 
revenge on society is the penalty which that society 
must pay who tolerates the slander of even its most 
abandoned citizens, but the worst result springs from 
depriving the world of the benefits which would other- 
wise accrue from the works of the slandered good. 

The world is most blessed by the works 'of its purest 
men, but if you destroy confidence in them, you as 
effectually deprive society of the fruits of their labors 
as if you destroyed their lives. A good man may strive 
to rise superior to vicious attacks, and faithfully attempt 
to do his duty, but with the loss of public confidence, 
his best efforts become abortive. Take the case of a 
slandered clergyman. He may be almost as pure as 
the Master he serves, but if men believe otherwise, of 
what avail will be his best efforts ? The love of God 
may drop, like penetrating rain, from his lips, and the 
mmd, poisoned by slander, will listen to him as though 
he were a simpering hypocrite. His denunciations of 
crime, and sin, may search the depths of the conscience 
of a hearer who believes in the preacher s purity of 
character, but he who has listened to an evil report of 
him will smile and remain unra jved. Had I the belief 
of most Christians, I would say that millions are sent 
to hell through lack of faith in the purity of the minis- 
ter of the gospel, caused by the tongue ol the slanderer. 
Who ever heard of one who desired to destroy the 
Christian church, who did not begin by destroying con- 
fidence in its preachers? 

The same is true of the politicians. The man who 
wants the honors or emoluments of office enjoyed by 
another, generally begins his efforts by slanderous at- 
tacks upon the incumbent, hence, every year, two years 
or four years, the lau'l reeks with filth ; and confidence 
in public officers is now little known. The purest of 
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men. are thus driven out of office, and corruption is 
taking the place of integrity. 

It will not be denied that men, disposed to be honest, 
frequently ask tlie question, what is the use doing right, 
since no man will give you credit for it ? It is thus that 
slander is doing its devilish work, sapping the founda- 
tions of society, and depriving the nation of the services 
of its purest and ablest men. 

As stated elsewhere, we have known precious lives 
lost through poison distilled into the minds of patients, 
or the friends of patients, respecting physicians, who, 
otherwise, could easily have saved them. 

To bring out all the instances of crime, thus commit- 
ted against society, would lead to a recapitulation of 
all that has been said in these pages. Men are de- 
prived of a living, of property, of life, yes, and even of 
salvation, through lying tongues. From these tongues 
the courts should protect the citizen as promptly and 
efficiently as they protect property from the torch of the 
incendiaiy, or life from the violence of the murderer. 

In this country laws have been passed in most, if not 
all, of the States, which justly regard slander, or libel, 
as criminal, but how seldom do we hear of any violators 
of these laws being punished. Go to any of our pros- 
ecuting attorneys and complain that a man has stolen 
your chicken, your pig, your cow, or your horse, and 
he will immediately bestir himself to hunt down the 
criminal, but go and complain that a man has stolen 
from you that which is of almost infinitely greater value, 
viz : your good name, and the chances are, ten to one, 
that he will advise you to let the matter drop. He will 
probably suggest that if you bring your adversary to 
trial, he will summon every scoundrel in the district, 
who owes you a grudge, to come into court and further 
vilify you. We venture the assertion, that there can 
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not be found a man, in any community, who has honestly 
done his duty, who has not, in the very discharge of 
that duty, made numerous enemies, and under existing 
laws these can be brought into court, to vent their 
spleen and further blast your reputation. Other slan- 
derers, who have gone before, and made an impression 
unfavorable to your reputation, may, in like manner, 
either be brought into court, or others who have been 
influenced by them may be brought to swear that your 
reputation is bad ; and the court will take little or no 
cognizance of the fact that it was made bad by those 
very slanderers. This springs from the outrageous rule 
which permits a slanderer to plead, in justification, the 
truth of a libel, a matter upon which we have written 
in another chapter of this book. The rule of which we 
speak is certainly one of the most infamous that ever 
disragced our civilization, and, by law, should be abol- 
ished. If this cannot be done, then, in the name of 
common sense, let all the courts be abolished, and leave 
the people to first or natural law, in which every man 
may become his own judge, jury and avenger, and in 
which the pistol and the dagger may be used in defense 
of reputation. We defy any logician in the country to 
buccessfully assail the position we hav^ taken on this 
subject. Either we have, or have not, given up our 
natural rights for the blessings of co operation and mu- 
tual protection. If we have, then part of the compact 
is that society shall protect us, and that in a legal .and 
constitutional manner, and not permit a private indi- 
vidual, or public journalist, to become our judge and 
executioner, our accuser and slanderer, just as it may 
suit his personal interests or prejudices. Whether the 
accusation be true or false, an individual has no right 
to publish it, nor even to make it, except to the properly 
appointed courts, before whom a fair trial can be had. 
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If we have not given up our natural rights, then the 
right remains to shoot a slanderer on sight. We admit 
thai the law has not entirely deprived us of these rights. 
If we are attacked, driven to the wall, and in d.-inger of 
life or limb, we may yet defend ourselves, and we may, 
also, by violence, if necessary, defend the life or chas- 
tity of our wives and daught(:)rs. We may also defend 
our homes from the invasions of burglars, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why, under extreme circumstances, 
and where the courts fail in their duty, we may not de- 
fend ourselves against the worse than midnight prow- 
ler, who stabs a character or ruins a reputation that 
may bo of more value than life itself. It is true that if 
the courts enforce the law in our defense, it would be 
wrong to take that law in our own hands, but, as a rule, 
they are slow to take cognizance of crimes against rep- 
utation, which they should be the first to defend. ^' A 
good name is better than great riches," and should be 
better protected. 

Viewed in whatever light you please, slander is one 
of the worst of criminal offences. The laws of all civ- 
ilized nations have made it such, and be it our part to 
arouse public attention to the .subject, so that men and 
women may everywhere recognize that it is infamous, 
and demand its suppression. It is a sad thing to say, 
yet we say it, after mature deliberation, that so long as 
the courts of our country remain so absolutely indiffer- 
ent to the wrongs inflicted upon human reputation, that 
if we were on a jury, called to try a man for slaying his 
slanderer, we would no more bring in a verdict of 
guilty than we would bring in a verdict of wilful mur- 
der against a man who committed homicide in defense 
of his own life, or in defending the life or chastity of his 
wife or daughter. We say this, because we believe that 
a man's reputation is more valuable to him than his life. 
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Molo moTi quamfaedari. If we err in this matter, it 
is one of those cases in which outraged justice drives 
men to dangerous extremes. When the courts enforce 
the laws we shall change our opinions. 



THE MEASURE OF THE CRIMINALITY OF SLANDER. 



What man can fathom the deep depths of wrong 
That may be done by one unbridled tongue ? — W. 

The criminality of an act can ouly be measured by 
the effect produced^ and by the intent of the parties. 
As to guilty intentions, there can be no crime in which 
this is more frequently manifest, since the very purpose 
and object of the slanderer is to injure. It is true, that 
words thoughtlessly uttered may sometimes be fraught 
with bitter consequences, but we think it will be found 
that it is very rarely the case that such words are wholly 
free from some measure of malice, and the very thought- 
lessness, which would lead to the utterance of words 
calculated to injure another, is, or should be, regarded 
as in itself criminal. It is, indeed, a rare case in which 
a man injures a chosen friend by such thoughtlessness. 
We admit that, in a given case, there may be no malice 
in fact, and the party slandered may not even be known 
by the slanderer. The American disposition to "stick 
in an oar " on all occa«ions, and to express an opinion, 
nolens volens, is a fearful, yet fruitful, source of this 
crime, and, no doubt, thousands of good men and women 
have, in this way, been ruined in both reputation and 
estate. A man, or woman, guilty of such conduct, 
should be punished with great severity. They are 
moral lepers, who should be shut out from the society, 
which they contaminate. They cannot restrain their 
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lips, and care nothing for the pangs they may inflict 
upon a fellow-being. '*The poison of asps is under 
their tongues." To say that such men are not danger- 
ous criminals, enemies of society, scatterers of the seeds 
of human misery and woe, is saying what thoughtful 
men know is not true. Such men create more trouble 
and sorrow in the land than all its petty thieves put 
together, and they should be punished accordingly. 

The plea of thoughtlessness will not avail in any court 
of the country, where other criminals are being tried. 
How much would a thief gain by stating to the judge, 
or jury, that he did not intend tD steal ? Should a man 
remove a rail, or misplace a switch, he may truly say 
that he did not know that human beings would be 
killed by the upsetting of the train, but what court 
would listen to such a plea? The thoughtless utter- 
ance of a word will frequently do more harm than the 
derailing of a train, and why should the thoughtless be 
permitted to plead, in excuse, that they did not think 
of the trouble which their words had occasioned ? It 
is the duty of men to think, and not to do so may be a 
crime, and in nothing is this more certain than in the 
case where an idle word may blast a reputation, and fill 
the life of a human being with misery. 

In making laws for the government of nations, wise 
men, generally, make provision for punishment as nearly 
equal to the crime as possible. We have our petit and 
grand larceny, our crimes against the person, as well as 
against property. When a man steals a dime, he is not 
punished with the same severity as he who steals a dol- 
lar, and 1. either with the rigor meted out to the one 
who places life or limb in jeopardy. The greatness of 
a crime is measured by the actual or probable amount 
of the injury it causes. Our law-givers have measured 
the consequences of slander, and have provided for both 
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actual and exemplary damages, and have made it, as 
Starkey says, ''both a public wrong or crime, and a 
private or tort, cognizable by the common law." He 
further says, "The remedy for the public wrong is by 
indictment or criminal information. The remedy for 
the private wrong is a civil action, now known as an 
action, or the action, for Hbel. The legislators have 
done their duty, and yet this hydra-headed crime is 
committed, all over the land, with impunity, and will 
be, until the people are educated sufficiently to under- 
stand its enormity. 

When the public conscience, on this subject, has been 
awakened, we shall cease to see petty thieves incarce- 
rated in jail and thieves of human reputation and char- 
acter walking the streets, and admitted to positions in 
respectable society. In the mean time, good men and 
women should make a study of the effect of slander 
upon themselves, their acquaintances, and society. If 
they will do this, it will not take them long to arrive 
at the same conclusions that we have, viz : that the 
evils of. slander are immeasurable, and that it is one of 
the greatest crimes that one man can commit against 
another. 

SLANDER THE CAUSE OF CRIMINALITY. 
A USEFUL INQUIRY. 

Slander is the mother of criminals.— W. 

In making inquiry, we have been surprised to find 
how much slander has had to do with the making of 
criminals, and to the philanthropist it would form a 
useful and possibly interesting inquiry, whenever vis- 
iting our State and other prisons. 

We have always believed that men are naturally more 
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disposed to do right than wrong, and that crimes are 
committed more frequently under a pressure of circum- 
stances than through a naturally evil disposition. 

Nothing, it appears to us, more certainly leads to the 
commission of crime than the loss of self-respect, and lo 
restore this is one of the most certain methods of re- 
forming criminals. Two works are here recommended, 
as illustrating what we mean. The one is, "Never too 
late to mend," by Chas. Reade, the other, a little tract, 
first published by the British Tract Soriety, and, we 
believe, subsequently by the Ameri<3an Tract Society, 
and entitled, " The man who killed his neighbors." We 
can scarcely conceive of a more benevolent work, on the 
part of our rich philanthropists, than the wide distribu- 
tion of these books. They illustrate the power of kind- 
ness in restoring vicious men. The loss of self-respect 
makes a man misanthropic. Under its influence, he 
becomes a veritable Esau. "His hand is against every 
man, and every man's hand i.-s against him." What so 
likely to turn a man into a demon as alander. 

In another chapter we have contendt.*d that human 
beings greatly err when, for one bad act in a man's life, 
ihey make him an outcast. We propose here to discuss 
the question, how many men are made bad by no vicious 
act of their own, but by the slanderous imputations of 
guilt, where none exists? We ask any man who has 
had experience, to look back and analyze his thoughts, 
the first time in which he found himself i'alsely charged 
with a crime, and how few have escaped ? A man 
robbed of his property, and made a beggar, does not feel 
half so bad as he who has been robbed of his reputation 
and character. To say that such an one is sustained by 
conscious rectitude, is worse than nonsense. The injus- 
tice of the charge against him adds poignancy to his 
grief, and he naturally, and we could almost say prop- 
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erly, hates, not only the slanderer, but all men who be- 
lieve the slander ? 

One of the greatest evidences of the almost universal 
degeneracy and wickedness of the human race is in the 
fact, that men are almost everywhere disposed to be-- 
lieve evil reports of their. fellow-men, and to delight in 
expressing these unfavorable beliefs. This is what 
makes slander so dangerous. Now, a man who regards 
his reputation as dearer to him than life, is not likely 
to be in a verv amiable mood when he walks the streets 
and knows that the finger of scorn is pointed at him. 
When such an one finds the doors of former friend3 
closed against him ; when he knows that his wife and 
children suffer the pangs of an undeserved disgrace, he 
must, indeed, be a hero who can bear up and continue 
to be good, under such circumstances. Where one such 
would breast the storm, ninety and nine would rebel 
and yield to the most unhallowed feelings, and concoct, 
and dare, the most desperate schemes of vengeance 
against society. To say what men ought to do, is one 
thing; to know what they really do, is another. A 
man's pride, self-respect, and love for his family, may 
sustain him for a time, but who can long bear up under 
the \yithering finger of scorn. To drink, to opium, to 
vengeance, men fly for relief, and being desperate, think 
they have nothing to lose by plunging deeper, and still 
deeper, into crime ; nay, the very prison walls them- 
selves may, at last, be regarded as a safe asylum from 
the scorn and gibes of the world. It is thus that the 
slanderer sows crime, the bitter fruit of which is reaped 
by his victims and society. 

In this connection we again call for thought. Let 
our readers appeal to their own observations and expe- 
rience. Take any neighborhood in which you have 
ever lived, especially in small towns, and recall, as far 

6 
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as possible, the bitterness and heart-burnings which 
have sprung from petty back-biting and slander. If 
you will do this, there will spring before your mind's 
eye many a fiend in human form, whose tattle has set 
3vhole neighborhoods by the ears. Think of the change 
that has taken place in that whole neighborhood ; of the 
petty spites, and little meannesses, followed by annoy- 
ing depredations; of the defiant attitude^ the fights, and 
law suits, yea, and of the maimings and possibly mur- 
ders. 

Have none of our readers ever marked the downward 
course of a man, or boy even, who has acquired a bad 
reputation, and that, too, only through the wanton 
tongue of some vicious or thoughtless being? How 
true is the old maxim, you need not hang a dog if you 
will only give him a bad name. Calling a man a vil- 
lain, and treating him as a villain, is the best way to 
make a villain of him. We firmly believe that more 
villains have been made such by calumny than by all 
other processes combined. Our State prisons are full 
of men who, but for this, would be useful citizens. Yet 
how few appear capable of discerning the subtle influ- 
ences by which criminals are made. 

It is difiicult for a man to maintain his self-respect 
while living amid the jeers of the multitude, and any 
one who has ever felt a righteous indignation against 
an individual, or a community, who have unjustly ac- 
cused or slandered him, knows how easy a thing it 
would be for that man to take a signal revenge on such 
a man or community. Eternity alone can reveal how" 
many midnight arsons, how many secret murders, and 
other. crimes, have been committed by men who have 
been smarting under false accusations. The indignation 
such a man feels tends greatly to the destruction of his 
integrity, and toward converting him into a fiend. 
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Observing men know how difficult it is to flee from a 
slander. It follows men like their shadows, and mov- 
ing from place to place, in hope of finding rest, proves 
abortive. The railroad, the telegraph, the press, are all 
used as wings to a libel, and finding all efforts at es- 
cape futile, he is, indeed, a good man, who does not be- 
come misanthropic and desperately criminal. **Adver- 
sas res aequo animo ferre difficile est'' 



NO MAN'S REPUTATION SHOULD BE DESTROYED 

ON ACCOUNT OF A SINGLE ACT OF HIS LIFE. 

"Kneel not to me: 
The power that I have on you, is to spare you ; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you ; live, 
And deal with others better." — Shakespeare. 

In judging of human character and actions not one 
man in a hundred is disposed to make the least allow- 
ance for the good there is in men. Although the chief 
part of the life of a man may have been correct, hon- 
orable, and useful ; even though he may have done much 
to mould public opinion for good ; although his whole 
life, for many years, may have been one grand eflfort to 
improve the race, and make men better ; although he 
may have been a good citizen, a good husband, a good 
father, all is forgotten in the one mistake of his lite. 
Shakespeare puts the case in very nervous language 
when he says : 

" The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Such is, indeed, the fact, but is it right ? It appears 
to us that there should be a balancing of accounts, and 
so long as men do more good than evil, the account 
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.should stand in their favor. As matters now go, there 
is no motive to induce a man to rise, or attempt to rise, 
after he has been overtaken by a fault. All his good 
deeds are at once forgotten, and buried under public 
condemnation, and he is crushed to earth and not per- 
mitted to rise again. Nay, further, the better and more 
useful he may have been, the more certainly will public 
vengeance be heaped upon him, in case he should fall. 
Is this just ? Is this public expediency ? 

The church has been the most cruel and relentless in 
this matter, and that, too, in- spite of the Scripture 
teaching, which says ; *'If any man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted." That this spirit is opposed to the teachings 
and conduct of Christ, must be evident to anv one who 
has carefully read the Scriptures. Take as a simple 
illustration the case of Peter. After being the chief' 
and most forward, of the apostles of Christ, he, unde^ 
fear, or the most powerful temptation, so far fell as wit^ 
oaths and cursings to deny his Master. Now, had thi^ 
happened in our time, we fear that Peter's good deeds 
would, at once, have been forgotten and all his service^ 
to the church been buried in oblivion. He would have 
been deposed from the ministry, expelled from the 
church, scandalized by both his ministerial brethren, 
and by the religious and secular press, and made an 
outcast in society. To him repentance would have been 
useless, and confession only the foundation for further 
degradation, and yet, all this while his brethren would 
be every Sunday proclaiming, '^If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." 

A notable illustration of this spirit once came to our 
notice. A clergyman was overtaken in a fault. He 
was an eloquent divine, and had by his remarkable sue- 
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cesses incurred the envy and jealousy of a neighboring 
minister of the same denomination. His faults, which 
were at most venial, coming to the knowledge of his 
jealous neighbor, were by him greatly exaggerated and 
published abroad. Knowing the relentless persecution 
to which he would be subjected, the accused party left 
the district lor a new field of labor; Now, on the third 
day out, this disgraced preacher fell in with a woman, 
a traveling companion, who, not knowing who he was, 
but learning that he was a minister of the gospel, con- 
fessed to him that she had been seduced, and frequently 
betrayed, by this jealous and accusing preacher. The 
first thought was, in revenge, to make use of the infor- 
mation confidentially imparted to him, but here would 
have been a breach of the sacred confidence this woman 
reposed in him, and a still small voice appeared, saying 
to him : "Avenge not thyself, neither give place unto 
wrath, vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord." 
A few days after this a newspaper report informed him 
that the jr^alous preacher had been thrown into the most* 
abject distress by the loss of his daughter, and this con- 
firmed the opinion that the still small voice was from 
God, and the injured preacher, still believing in Divine 
interposition, opened not his mouth, and his New En- 
gland brother still maintained his position as a leading 
divine. Fifteen years thereafter, this same Doctor of 
Divinity, hearing of the successes of his former rival, 
then laboring in a Southern State, repeated his defama- 
tion, and again drove him from a field of usefulness ; 
yet, for aught we know, is himself to-day holding up 
his head, as a leading divine, in his former home. God 
will have a fearful account with this man in the day of 
judgment. Although restored to the church from 
which, by an exaggeration of his crimes, he had been 
expelled, the maligned minister still found it impossible 
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to pursue his ministerial functions, an>l abandoned his 
sacred work rather than breast the storm of slander. 
In this, we think, he was to blame, but, knowing hu- 
man nature, regard his course with pity, far transcend- 
ing the condemnation. How different was the conduct 
of Christ toward the offending Peter. At the next 
interview, after the fall, Christ did not even accuse the 
fallen disciple, but put to him a very singular question, 
"Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?" The answer 
shows that perfect Christian love is compatible with 
great human imperfection. "Thou knoweth all things, 
thou knoweth that I love thee," and Christ, who did 
know, took no pains to degrade the offender, but at 
once renewed his confidence, and showed it in the most 
emphatic manner by appointing him the chief Bishop 
of His Church, with the instruction : "Feed my sheep." 
"Feed my lambs." 

When the records of earth are opened, in the great 
day of judgment, how many instances will be found in 
which, by an exaggeration of their faults, good men 
have been degraded and drivea from the sacred office 
and Christian usefulness. No man can judge of the 
good that has thus been prevented, or of the evil that, 
but for this, might have been removed, by -these de- 
famed ministers and other good men. 

This disposition lo condemn, and unrelentingly fol- 
low, a man who has hecu overtaken in a fault, springs 
from the false notioi.s that men entertain respecting 
human fallibility. Most men appear to look upon the 
professed good, and especially upon ministers of the 
gospel, as being infallible. Both the church and the 
world forget that they are men of like passions with 
others, hence they judge them by a different standard. 
There is not an obligation resting upon a church mem- 
ber, or minister, that is not equally binding upon all 
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men. The plain matter of fact is, we all sin, but we 
are not all founJ out. Should a minister deny the 
truth of our depravity, he would be expelled from the 
church for heterodoxy ; still, should he prove it, by a 
single act of his life, the^i the church aud the world 
would forget all the good he had done and persecute 
bim to the bitter end. 

Goldsmith says: '^Our greatest glory consists not 
in never falling, but in rising every time we fall." Let 
us act upon this belief; then, when a man is down, in- 
stead of burying him beneath public contempt and slan- 
der, we shall help him rise. No man should be made 
an outcast on account of a single act of his life. 

" Howe'er it be it seems to me 
'Tie only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

— Tennyson. 



THE INJURY DONE BY SLANDER IMMEASURABLE. 



"Oh, many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ; 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that's broken." — Scott. 

The waves occasioned by a passing ship in mid-ocean 
sometimes extend for miles, and it would be impossible 
to define their boundary. Atoms of water, dashing 
against atoms, produce commotion far beyond that which 
is witnessed by the eye. Even so with slanderous words. 

Words lightly spoken of another fall 
Like seeds of ripened thistle by the way ; 
Each, borne by wings, leaps upward to the sky, 
Not knowing where 'twill go, nor when 'twill stay : 
But fall it will, and then each little seed 
Will form the germ of a most noxious weed. 
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If you speak a good word of another the chances are, 
as one to ten, against its being repeated; but speak an 
ill word, and the chances are, ten to one, that it will 
spread like the seeds of the thistle. . 

Naturalists tell us that the buzzard from his most / 
lofty flight can see the most minute piece of carrion, i 
and that it will instantly pounce upon and devour it. I 
That human vulture, the slanderer, is equally quick- I 
sighted, and after gorging himself with the moral cor- 1 
ruption by which he is surrounded, will vomit i t all over I 
tne neighborhood. 

It takes a philosphical mind to be proof against the 
effects of slanderous words uttered against another. In 
spite of ourselves we are influenced by them, and while 
we may not wholly believe them, we sometimes find that 
the reproached party is growing less and less in our esti- 
mation. Finding that the majority of people will be 
quick to credit a slander, which we believe to be inva- 
riably the case, we find ourselves little disposed to help 
breast the storm that is raised against a defamed man, 
and like cowards, bow to the popular prejudice against 
him. That this is dastardly cowardice, and a crime 
against such a man, there can be no question. To be- 
lieve a man innocent, and yet to treat him as though 
he were guilty, simply because the crowd has been preju- 
diced against him, is baseness unbecoming any honest 
man. It shows a low, degraded, and contemptible char- 
acter. But, on the other hand, to breast public opinion 
and defend the reputation of a man whom we believe to 
be unjustly attacked and slandered is noble and praise- 
worthy. 

The avidity with which men catch at and scatter an 
evil report, and the difficulty which slandered men find 
in convincing their neighbors that they are slandered, 
makes the slander the more dangerous 
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The subtle character of most defamation is another of 
its dangerous elements. Many a man has been totally 
and irretrievably ruined before he has been made ac- 
quainted with the cause. If at the moment a slander 
is started men would go and inform the defamed party, 
it may at once be stopped; but it is frequently the case 
that months and even years elapse before the party is 
made acquainted with the serious things charged against 
him, and generally believed throughout the community. 
He may have noticed that men who were formerly his 
friends now treat him coolly. Men who were his former 
patrons have left him to deal with others. Men who 
formerly gave him unlimited credit now meet him with 
all sorts of excuses. Men to whom he is indebted in the 
ordinary course of business now push him for settlement, 
and he may puzzle and rack his brain to discover what, 
it all means, and ruin may overtake him before he makes 
the discovery. Having thus been ** downed," men will 
soon become bolder ; for, to the lasting disgrace of human 
nature be it said, men become very bold to crowd one 
when he is down, and when thus pushed to the wall per- 
haps for the first time the slander will leak out, and the 
poor fellow awake to the consciousness that his down- 
ward couse has been caused by a lie well told and well 
disseminated. He may be able to prove that he has 
been slandered; but we here record the result of the 
observations of a long life, and that is, that we never 
yet knew a man who had thus been ruined who wholly 
recovered from its effects. Even his former friends, 
while perhaps ashamed of their course, will not frankly 
confess their errors, and like men do all in their power 
to repair the wrong they have done. Indeed, it is in 
perfect keeping with human nature to excuse itself, and 
nothing is more common than for men to try to justify 
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themselves by further wrong doing. He hates you most 
who most has wronged you. 

When the writer wns a young and inexperienced man 
and heard men maligned, he used to inquire, what wrong 
has this man done? We now ask, what wrong has this 
slanderer done to his neighbor that he should so malign 
him, for we find that slandpr more frequently springs 
from an attempt to excuse vicious conduct in the slan- 
derer than expose wrong doing in the slandered. A 
man having wronged another, attempts to satisfy his 
conscience by slandering him. A careful analysis of 
human thoughts, motives, and acts will convince the 
philosopher that there is more of this kind at the founda- 
tion of slander than that of which the world has dreamed. 

Envy, jealousy, and professional and business compe- 
tition have much to do in starting slanderous reports, 
and it would take a book ten times as large as this to 
expose the multitudinous methods to which men resort 
in their efibrts to destoy human reputation. Suffice it 
to say, that they are nearly all secret and cowardly, in- 
sidious and contemptible, but none the less efficient. In 
this connection, the object at which men aim is, of course, 
criminal 

As shown in another chapter, slander is frequently 
nothing more than a direct effort to destroy public con- 
fidence in the slandered in order that the traducer may 
reap the benefits. Now, we would ask, where is the 
difierence between thus destroying a n^an's business and 
picking his pocket? The highwayman who would hold 
his pistol to your head and demand your money or your 
life is a gentleman compared with the sneaking scoundrel 
who wouW undermine the reputation or character of his 
competitor. To say that such a man would not steal, 
if he could do so with impunity, is more than noiisenso. 
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The reason that he does not steal is, that he fears the 
law, and if the law against slander could be enforced, 
his cowardly mouth would be closed; and this is one 
strong reason why the law should be enforced. An 
honest man and a gentleman will slander no one, and our 
courts should stop the mouth of a knave or incarcerate 
his vile body and corrupt mind in a prison. 

When a slander is once started there is no knowing 
how far it will spread, how long it will live, nor how 
much injury it may do. 

This nation has had several marked instances in which 
its greatest and most useful men have been defamed over 
the entire country, and even in foreign parts, and that, 
too, in several instances after the courts have tried the 
parties and declared them innocent. One of these slan- 
ders, with the particulars of which we were well ac- 
quainted, lasted through a quarter of a century, and at 
the end of that time led to an attempt on the life of the 
one who had suflfei'ed so long from the slander and the 
murder of the man who had revived it. If, after the 
courts had pronounced this man not guilty, they had 
protected him against the horde of slanderers who 
through the pi ess and by ten thousand lips dogged his 
track from one end of this continent to the other, these 
evils would not have followed. As it was, the courts 
neglected their duty until the man was hounded to the 
brink of the grave, when his, son, falling back on his 
natural right, like a brave and dutiful son that he was, 
shot down one scoundrelly defamer, and thus in part 
avenged his father's wrongs. From childhood to man- 
hood that boy had witnessed the sorrows of a home 
made wretched by the venomed tongue, and if there was 
ever a case of justifiable homicide we pronounce this 
the case. Recently we have had the case of another, 
a prominent clergymen, whose long life has been de- 
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voted to doing good, and who in an eminent degree has 
been successful, but against whom slanderous tongues 
have wagged. This man was also tried, and the jury 
failed to convict; and yet, to the disgrace of our nation, 
there are tens of thousands who still proclaim him guilty, 
and have gone so far as to identify the crime of which 
he was charged with the name of the accused party. 

The neglect of our courts to discharge their duty in 
the premises has turned our people into a nation of 
slanderers, and who can measure the fearful conse- 
quences ? A neglect to punish this crime has been so 
universal that it would now be very difficult to find a 
prominent man in the country who could say, "I have 
never been slandered." The fact is, the best and most 
useful are made to suflFer most from a venomous tongue. 
What a fearful state of society in which to live! Who 
can measure the extent of injury done by slanderous 
tongues ? He must, indeed, be a bold man who would 
attempt to enumerate the innumerable wrongs of slander 
which eternity only can reveal. 



SLANDER AND THE SCRIPTURES. 



"Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth."— Tennyson. 

/ It is a significant fact that of the ten commandments 
'' issued from Mount Sinai, one should be devoted to the 
subject of which we write. "Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor," and it is the more sig- 
nificant when we consider that six only of these ten 
commandments pertain to our duties to our fellow-men. 
The sin thus prohibited, we think scholars will allow, 
is not confined to what, in modern language, we call 
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perjury, that is to say, false testimony given in a court 
of justice, but that it covers the whole ground of false 
accusation, or what we call slander. It is true that 
false swearing in court is recognized in the Old Testa- 
ment as one of the greatest of crimes ; indeed, there is 
no crime punished with more unrelenting severity; no, 
not even that of murder, in proof of which we give the 
following : " If a false witness rise up against any man 
to testify against him that which is wrong; then both 
the men, between whom the controversy is, shall stand 
before the judges, which shall be in those days ; and the 
judges shall make diligent inquisition : and, behold, if 
the witness be a false witness, and hath testified falselv 
against his brother, then shall ye do unto him, as he 
had thought to have done unto his brother ; so shalt 
thou put the evil away from among you. And those 
which remain shall hear, and fear, and shall henceforth 
commit no more any such evil among you. And thine 
eye shall not pity ; but life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot." — Deut., 
XIX — 16 to 21. In the whole of God's dealings with 
man, there is nothing more severe than this, and from 
it we may judge of His views of the heinousness of the 
«rime. 

The passage in the same chapter, giving directions 
for the punisnnient of the crime of murder, is singularly 
like that which gives directions for the punishment of 
the false witness. '^ Thine eye shall not pity him, but 
thou shalt put £Cway the guilt of innocent blood from 
Israel, that it may go well with thee." After reading 
both passages, who can doubt that God regarded the 
false witness as little, if any better than the murderer ? 

In modern times some men have been wont to look 
upon the Old Testament as teaching cruelty and vindic- 
tiveness, "an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth but," 
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we find the doctrine nowhere taught .except in the con- 
nection above given. It was not the general rule, but 
tends to show in what abhorrence God held the false 
witness, and when we see how much of evil springs from 
this crime we are not at all surprised at the severity of 
the punishment which justice demands shall be inflicted 
upon this class of criminals. 

The Bible, both Old and New Testaments, treats of 
slander under all of its manifestations. The Busy-body, 
the Tale-bearer, the Back-«biter, the False-accuser, False 
Brethren, the evil and uncontrollable tongue, and all are 
subject to severe condemnation. Thus David: ^^For 
there is no faithfulness in their mouths ; their inward 
part is very wickedness ; their throat is an open sepul- 
chre : they flatter with their tongue." — Ps., v-9. " His 
mouth is full of cursing and deceit and fraud : under 
his tongue is mischief and vanity." — Ps., x — 7. " They 
speak vanity every one with his neighbor : with flatter- 
ing lips and with a double heart do they speak." — Ps., 
XII — 2. "He that back-bite th not with his tongue, 
nor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor taketh up a reproach i 
against his neighbor." — ^Ps., xv — 3. " Keep thy tongue } 
from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile." — Ps., 
XXXIV — 13. ''Thou givest thy mouth to evil, and th]^ 
^tongue frameth deceit." — Ps., L — 19. "My soul is 
among lions : and I lie even among them that are set 
on fire, even the sons of men, whose teeth are spears 
and arrows, and their tongue a sharp sword." — Ps., 
LVii — 4. "Who whet their tongue like a sword, and 
bend their bows to shoot their arrows, even bitter 
words." — Ps., LXiv — 3. "So they shall make their 
own tongue to fall uj)on themselves ; all that see them 
shall flee away." — Ps., lxiv — 8. "They set their 
mouth against the heavens, and their tongue walketh 
through the earth. Ps. lxxiii— 9. "What shall be 
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given unto thee? Or what shall be done unto thee 
thou false tongue?"— Ps., cxx — 3. From the above we 
should infer that "the man after God's own heart" had 
suffered from his share of the world's slander. 

We next examine what the wisest of men has to say 
on the subject. Solomon says : " These six things doth 
the Lord hate : yea, seven are an abomination unto him : 
a proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed in- 
noceut blood, a heart that deviseth wicked imagina- 
tions," "feet that be swift in running to mischief," "a false 
witness that speaketh lies," and he that soweth discord 
among brethren. — Prov., vi — 16-19. Here, again, we 
find murder and slander closely identified, and the lat- 
ter presented in several of its phases — " a lying tongue," 
a heart that deviseth wicked imaginations," "feet that 
be swift in running to mischief," "a false witness that 
speaketh lies," and "he that soweth discord among 
brethren." He has said much more on this subject, e. 
g: "There is that speaketh like the piercings of a 
sword: but the tongue of the wise is health." — Prov., 
XII — 18. " A wholesome tongue is a tree of life : but 
perverseness therein is a breach in the spirit." — pROV., 
XV — 4. "A wicked doer giveth heed to false lips: and 
a liar giveth ear to a naughty tongue." — Prov., xvii 
— 4. "He that hath a perverse tongue falleth into 
mischief." — Prov., xvii — 20. "Death and life are in 
the power of the tongue." — Prov., xviii — 21. "The 
words of a tale-bearer are as wounds, and they go down 
into the innermost parts of the belly." — xviii — 8. 
"The getting of treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity 
tossed to and fro of them that seek death." — Prov!!, 
XXI — 6. "Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, 
keepeth his -soul from troubles." — Prov., xxi — 23. " A 
lying tongue hateth those that are afflicted by it ; and 
a flattering mouth worketh.ruin." — Prov., xxvi— 28. 
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Jeremiah presents the best picture of slanderers we 
have found in the Old Testament. "And they bend 
their longues like their bow for lies : but they are not 
valiant for the truth upon the earth ; for they proceed 
from evil to evil, and they know not me, saith the Lord. 
Take ye heed every one of his neighbor, and trust ye 
not in any brother ; for every brother will utterly sup- 
plant, and every neighbor will walk with .slanders. 
And they will deceive every one his neighbor, and will 
not speak the truth : they have taught their tongue to 
speak lies, and weary themselves to commit iniquity. 

* * * Their tongue is as an arrow shot out; it 
speaketh deceit : one speaketh peaceably to his neigh- 
bor with his mouth, but in heart he layeth his wait." 
— Jer.. IX — 3, 4, 5, 8. ' 

In Leviticus, xix — 16, we again find slander and mur- 
der spoken of in the same passage. "Thou shalt not 
go up and down as a tale-bearer among thy people ; 
neither shalt thou stand against the blood of thy neigh- 
bor." 

The New Testament treats slander with equal sever- 
ity. Paul, in 2nd Corinthians, xi — 26, speaks of " Per- 
ils among false brethren;" and in Gal., ii — 4, he says'; 
"And that because of false brethren unawares brought 
in who came in privily to spy out our liberty which we 
have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into 
bondage." Paul, in 2d Tim., iii — 3, in summing up 
the vices of men, speaks of " false accusers, * * * 
despisers of those that are good," and Titus, in ii — 3, 
admonishes aged women not to be false accusers. 

The most positive arid emphatic of the New Testa- 
ment writers is James. In chapters iv — xi he says : 
"Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He that 
t^peaketh evil of his brother, and judge th his brother, 
speaketh evil of the law, and judge th the law." In 
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chapter i — 26 he says : ^^If any man among you seem 
to be reUgious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiv- 
eth his own heart, this man's religion is vain." The 
whole range of literature presents no better, clearer or 
more emphatic denunciation of the vicious use of the 
tongue than the third chapter of the epistle of this Wri- 
ter. ''Even so the tongue is a little member, and 
boasteth great things.. Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth ! And the tongue is a fire, a world 
of iniquity : so is the tongue among our members, that 
it defileth the whole body, and setteth on fire the course 
of nature ; and is set on fire of hell. For every kind of 
beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in 
the sea, is tamed of mankind ; but the tongue can no / 
man tame ; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. 'H 
If there is any sin among men which receives greater ^ 
attention and condemnation in the Word of God, then 
have we overlooked it in our study of the Scriptures, 
and if God has in this emphatic manner placed thereon 
the seal of his condemnation, then are we justified in 
stating that it is one of the greatest crimes that one* 
man can commit against another. When we study all 
the consequences of slander, and read what God himself 
has said about it, we are*at a loss, in our own mind, to 
decide whether murder is in reality a greater crime. 
The mere fact that men who are guilty of it escape 
punishment in the present age does not affect the hein- 
ousness thereof. Theft would be none the less theft, 
arson none the less arson, murder none the less mur- 
der, should the courts cease to punish men guilty of 
these crimes, and slander is not a whit less criminal 
because society tolerates it and the courts permit the 
laws passed for its suppression to remain a dead letter 
on our statute books. Severe as some mav consider our 
condemnation of this crime we point to this chapter and 
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ank do not the inspired writers surpass us in the sever- 
ity of their denunciation thereof? 

It would take mucli space to reproduce in full all that 
the Bible has to say about this crime^ but for the ben- 
efit of the Bible reader we print an additional list of 
references, and advise him to look them up and read 
them in his family, and in the Sabbath-school, in order 
that even the young may learn how great is the divine 
condemnation of the sin of evil speaking, back-biting, 

and slander. 

Genesis, III-4. Exodus, XX-16; XXIII-1, 7. Leviticus, 
XIX-15. Numbers, XIV-:37. First Kings, XXI-10, 13. Job, 
V-2, 16, 21; VIII-2; Xl-2, 3; XII-11; XIII-26; XV-3, 5, 12, 13; 
XVI-3, 4, 6, 9, 10 ; XVII-f) ; XIX-2, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
22 : XXI-5 ; XXlX-9, 10 ; XXXI-18 ; XXXII-11, 14 ; XXXI V-3 ; 
XXXVI-4; XXXVII-19, 20. Psalms, VII-14 ; X-8, 9; XI-2 ; 
XII-3,4 ; XV-1, 2 ; XVII-10 ; XXI V-3, 4 ; XXVII-12 ; XXXVII 
-14, 30 ; XLI-5, 6, 7, 9 ; XLIV-13, 14 ; L-19, 20 ; LII-2, 3, 4 : 
LVI-5; LVIII-3; LXII-4; LXIV-3, 4; CI-4; CIX-2, 3, 5: 
(^XVIII-29, 69, 118 ; CXX-2, 3 ; CXL-2, 3, 11 ; (;XLI-3; CXLIV- 

8, 11. Proverbs, VI-16, 17, 18 ; XI-9, 13 ; XII-17, 19, 20, 21, 22 ; 
XIII-3, 5 ; XI V-3, 5. 7, 23, 25 ; XV 1, 23, 30 ; XVI-13, 23, 24, 
27, 28; XVII-7, 9; XVIII-7, 8, 20, 21: XIX-5, 9, 28; XX-19 : 

.XXI-28; XXII-1; XXIV-2; XXV-9, 11, 15, 18, 23, 24; XXVI- 
17 to 25; XXVII-15: XXVIII-23 ; XXIX-12. Eccles., V--2; 
VII-1 ; X-U, 12, 13, 14, 20; XIl-11. Isaiah, V-20; XXIX. 20, 
21; XXXIII-15, 16; LIV-17: LIX-3, 4, 13, 14, 15. Jeermiah, 
V-31; VI-13. 28; VII-4, 8, 9; IX-4, 5: XII-6 : XIV-14: XVI- 
12, 19; XX-10. Lam., III-59, 60, 61, 62. Ezek., XXII-9. Dan- 
iel, II-9. IIosEA, IV-2: VII-6. Jonah, II-8. Micah, II-l ; 
VII-5. Nahum, III-l. Zech., VIll-16, 17. Malachi, II-6, 7: 
Matt., V-14, 37; VII-1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 24, 34, 35, 36; XV-18, 19; 
XVIII-15; XIX-18; XXVI-60, 61; XXVII-4. Mark, IV-24 : 
VII-21, 22. Luke, III-14 ; VI-37, 41, 42, 45 ; XI-53. St. John, 
VIII-7, 44. Acts, XIII-5. Romans, 1-29, 30, 31, 32 ; 11-1,8; 
TTT-13tol6; VIII-33, 34; XIII-8 to 10; XIV-3, 4, 10, 13, 16. 
XVI-18; I V-3 to 5: VI-10; XIII-1, 2, 4 to 8. Ephes., IV -25, 
29,31,32; V-6. CoL, III-9; IV-6. I. Tim., lV-2; V -13 ; 
VI -4, 5. IL Tim., II -16. Titus, I -11 ; III 2. James, I-I9; 
11-12; III--2, 4. 8 to 10, 13 to 16. I. Peter, II-l, 22. 23 ; III - 

9, 10: IV--14. JUDE, 1-8, 10, 15, 16. Rev., XII-10; XXI- 8, 27. 



SLANDER IN THE CHURCHES. 

" The circle smiled, then wispered, and then sneer'd ; 

The Misses bridled, and the Matrons frown'd : 
Some hoped things might not turn out as they fear'd ; 
Some would not deem such Women could be found ; 
Some ne'er believed one half of what they hear ; 

Some look'd perplex'd, and others look'd profound, 

And several pitied with sincere regret 

Poor Lord Augustus Fitz Plantagenet." — Byron. 

Slaniler in the churches is much too prevalent, and 
is, to no small extent, the fault of the preachers in not 
instructing their flocks respecting the heinousness of the 
crime; and yet, alas! how frequently are they the vic- 
tims of the vice. We do not, of course, hold them re- 
sponsible for the whole vices of their membership, but 
it appears to us that slander is so great a crime that if 
they would do their duty in denouncing it from the pul- 
pit it would not be so common in the pew. 

Can it be possible that we are mistaken in the nature 
and consequences of this crime? We think not. Is it' 
true that it brings more suffering to the human family 
than theft? We think that a very superficial study of 
the subject will convince any thoughtful man that it 
does. Is it true that in some cases it would be more 
merciful to a man to thrust a dagger into his heart, or 
send a bull<3t crashing through his brain, than to deprive 
him of his reputation and send him forth into the world 
disgraced and ruined ? Those who have been made to 
drink tbe bitter gall, if no others, will unhesitatingly 
say that it would. In all candor, we ask ministers of 
religion if they have ever seriously studied the effect of 
slander. If they have, they will never contend that we 
have made any exaggerated statement on the subject. 
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The mere fact that a corrupt age has tolereted the 
crime does not make it the less criminal. We have had 
the age of idolatry, when no man objected to the wor- 
ship of images, and of which, even in refined Athens it 
was said that it was easier to find a god than a man ; 
but this did not make idolatry right. We have had the 
age of persecution, when the hesthen tortured and 
burned Christians and Christians burned and tortured 
each other, and, like Paul, thought that they were doing 
God's service. But did that make persecution right? 
Our ancestors burned men in wicker-work baskets, and 
the Egyptian women threw their own children to the 
crocodile as acts of worship. Each doubtless thought 
that they were doing right, but that did not make it 
right. 

The pages of history are full of accounts of what 
men did and public opinion tolerated and approved, but 
which superior enlightenment has taught us to look upon 
with horror. 

This is the age of slander, a thing recognized as a 
crime, and yet everywhere tolerated. Will any Chris- 
tian man with the Bible and our statutes in his hands 
say that because it is everywhere winked at that this 
makes it !ess criminal? 

The day will come when men will marvel as they read 
of a nation of slanderers ; slanderers unpunished; slan- 
derers tolerated ; slanderers admitted to the best society ; 
slanderers controlling the press of the country; slan- 
derers in the learned professions; slanderers in the 
churches ; slanderers in the pul pit ; slanderers everywhere. 

We would like to ask ministers of the gospel this 
question: If you should learn that your members were 
practiging theft every time they met in their sewing 
circles, their Dorcas meetings, their social gatherings, 
their church choir meetings, in the home circles, how 
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long would it take you to prepare a sermon on the text 
"Thou shalt not steal ?" If you learned that at such 
gatherings they were privily shooting at their neigh- 
bors and wounding or murdering them, how long would 
it take you to get up a sermon on the text "Thou shalt 
do no murder ? " 

That a vast number of church members are daily en- 
gaged in tattling, backbiting, defamation and slander,, 
that they " whet their tongue like a sword and bend 
their bows to shoot their arrows, even bitter words," 
you know full well; then why is it that we so seldom 
heai* a sermon from the text "Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor," or some other of the 
numerous texts of like purport? 

That the crime is tolerated and fashionable does not 
make it the less a crime in the sight of God, nor less 
destructive to human souls; neither does the peculiar 
cant indulged in by the professed Christians make it 
less criminal. We refer to professions of regret or sor- 
row which are the preface to most slanders started 
and scattered broadcast by such people. Well doth 
the "Youth's Director" describe what we mean when it 
says : "Another species of detraction ls made by way of 
compassion : ' You didnt know it,* say they. ^Oh what 
ajtniyV ^How unhappy!' ^For that noble soul!' 
'For a "person so engaging!* 'A servant so faithful!' 
' Would you have ever believed that such a thing could 
have happened ? * " " Such detraction," says St. Francis 
De Sales, " is like a poisoned arrow dipped in oil to facili- 
tate its passage." 

How sad a thought it is that when Christian people 
meet for benevolent work there should be so much un- 
godly tittle tattle! The following, from an unknown 
author, would be a good verse to sing at the opening of 
such gatherings : 
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" If Wisdom's ways you'd wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care, 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
. And how, and when, and where." 

The habit of evil speaking with some people is so 
common that they do not appear to know when they are 
thus spinning. We remember once administering a kind 
rebuke to a church member, when, with apparent seri- 
ousness, she inquired, " Why, what did I say that was 
wrong?" We would in charity express the hope that 
thoughtlessness rather than vice is the cause of so much 
evil speakino; in church circles — that some really do not 
know when they are sinning. To instruct such respect- 
ing the various methods by which the crime is com- 
mitted, we commend the following from that useful little 
book quoted above, whose author says : '* One may fall 
into thi« sin by speaking positively of the faults of another ; 
by exaggeration, when the thins^ already known is added 
to and published more extensively; when the actions, 
ways, or family of another are ridiculed; when a ma- 
licious interpretation is put upon what has been said 
or done, and what is far more criminal, when miscon- 
struction is put upon the good intentions and good works 
of another, or when he is lessened in esteem by such 
reports. How many are there who, though considered 
virtuous, iall into this fault, who are considered un- 
guarded in their expressions when blinded by envy ! " 

We have elsewhere pointed out the fact that we have 
no popular work designed to check this crime. The 
same may be said of sermons. We frequently read short 
passages, but how seldom do we hear or reai a whole 
sermon on slander. . Since offering a prize for the best 
sermon on the subject a friend has brought us an ex- 
tract from one by Mr. Talmadge, of Brooklvn, which 
is too good to be lost, and since it will find an appro- 
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priate place in a chapter on slander in the churches we 
copy it here. He says: ''Take the best man in the 
world and put a detective on his track and watch him 
for ten years, seeing where he goes and how long he 
stays and when he comes and all he does, with a desire 
to destroy him, and you can make him appear despica- 
ble. But if it is wrong to despoil a man's good name, 
how much worse to damage a woman's reputation ! That 
style of infamous work is going on from century to cen- 
tury, and always by whisperers. One whisperer starts a 
suspicion ; the next whisperer tells the suspicion as an 
established fact, and many a woman as honorable as 
your mother or your wife, has been whispered out of all 
kindly association and whipered into the grave. 

" Now, there are people who say there is no hell; but 
if there is no hell for such an accursed despoiler of 
woman's good name, then it is high time that we take 
up a collection aLd have one built. There is ^uch a 

Elace already established, and what a time they will 
ave when all the whisperers get together and rehearse 
things down there! What an everlasting carnival of 
mud ! If it were not for their insufferable surround- 
ings, they would enjoy the new opportunity in that 
realm of the outcast. All the bad beings there, what 
a rich and rare field for exploration by whisperers ! On 
earth they had often to belie people in order to destroy 
them, but now they can say all the bad things [>ossible 
about their neighbors and still speak the truth. Jubilee 
of whisperers ! Grand gala day of backbiters ! Semi- 
heaven for scandal-mongers ! Only stopping their gab- 
ble about their diabolical neighbors long enough to ask, 
at the iron gate, some ncw-commer from the earth what 
is the last gossip from Brooklyn. 

" Now, how are you to help ouell this great iniquity ? 
First, by refusing to listen or oeheve anything against 
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anybody till it is positively proven. By all law of courts 
and all common decency let every one be supposed in- 
nocent till he or she is proved guilty. 
. '1 do not commend my way to you, but I will tell you 
w' at I almost always say when I hear or read anything 
defamatory of anybody — *I guess that it is a lie.' 

^'The only person who is worse than the whisperer is 
the person who, without protest, accepts and believes 
the whisperers. The trouble is, you hold the sack w^hile 
they fill it. The receiver of stolen goods is just as bad 
as the thief. 

^'An ancient author said that those who uttered slander 
and those who believed it ought to be hanged, one by 
the tongue and the other by the ear. 

*' When you hear anything about your neighbors, don't 
go about asking questions concerning the charge made 
and so spread it. Don't demean yourself by becoming 
inspector of warts and supervisor of carbuncles and com- 
missioner of gutters and the holder of stakes at a dog 
fight. 

"Allow no defamation at your breakfast or dinner or 
tea table. Teach your children not to speak ill of others. 
Show them the difference between a bee and a wasp, 
the one gathering honey and the other thrusting a sting. 
I have lieard of a household where they carefully keep 
what is called a "slander book," and everything that is 
said in the house in the way of detraction is as care- 
fully recorded as any ledger is kept. For the first few- 
weeks there were many entries; now very seldom is 
anything written in that book. 

"If any of you are in the habit of whispering, let me 
advise you to desist. 

" Mount Taurus is a great place for eagles, and cranes 
flying along there cackle so loudly that the eagles know 
they are coming and pounce upon them to their destruc- 
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tion. But it is said that the old cranes have found this 
out, and that they take a stone in their mouth before 
they start, so that it is impossible for them to cackle, and 
thus they fly in safety. Be wise as these old cranes 
and avoid the folly of the young cranes. Don't cackle. 
*' Take courage if you are maltreated of whisperers, 
.because such creatures soon run themselves out. They 
come to be understood as well in a community as though 
some one had chalked on their overcoats or shawls, 
'Here comes a whisperer, make room for the leper ! ' " 



DETRACTION AND DEFAMATION AMONG 
MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL 



"Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. — Psalms, 
XXXIV— 13. 

We are not one of those who look upon clergymen as 
men of a different type from ordinary mortals; neither 
do we expect more from them than from others, only in 
this, that they are taken out of the world and many of its 
temptations and are blessed with better surroundings. 
Tbey have the best possible opportunity for the study 
and practice of morality, and are paid to teach it, and 
yet while the Bible is full of condemnation of evil-speak- 
ing, backbiting, and tale-bearing, too many ministers 
of the gospel are spotted all over with these moral 
leprosies. A man who can preach a better sermon, 
draw a larger congregation, or command a better salary 
is bound to catch it when two or three of the servants 
of the Lord meet together for social conversation. It 
does not appear that the same motive actuates them as 
that which controls the physician, but we too frequently 

8 
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find in its place pure envy and jealousy. Surely no 
minister can claim the right to a monopoly in the busi- 
ness of saving .souls, but many do dislike to see" their 
brethren more popular and successful than themselves. 
Denominational rivalry may have much to do with this, 
and sometimes a blind zeal will lead ministers to grossly 
misrepresetitthe teachings of those who differ from them. 
This may be done in the pulpit, and we have frequently 
listened to such efforts and felt that we would like to 
say to the preacher, *^Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor." 

Although we have the most profound respect for the 
ministerial office, still we do not think it proper that in 
a work like this we should withhold the truth. 

■■ Faithful ai<; lin- -.voiinds ui a friend. ])Ut the kisses of an (.iicmy 
are deceitful. " 

We must therefore confess, and we do it with shame 
and sorrow, that when meeting with preachers in social 
life, and even at the bedside, we have very frequently 
been shocked by the spirit of detraction which the}' 
have manifested. Their criticisms on the works and 
reputation ol their brethren have sometimes been harsh 
and uncharitable in the extreme, and whenever we have 
been compelled to listen to these we some way conclude, 
in our own mind, that there must be some superior merit 
in the works and abilities of the defamed minister which 
has aroused unholy envy in the mind of his detractors. 
We have frequently heard these things at the dinner 
table, where the family was present, and in several in- 
stances in residences where ministers were stopping dur- 
ing the meetings of religious conventions and associa- 
tions, and have wondered what the eflFect would be upon 
church roeml)erR and children who w^ere obliged to listen. 

While we have been compelled to confess that among 
our own profpssion this tendency to defamation and do- 
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traction is the rule, we believe that among prea<^hers it 
is the exception ; still from what we have seen we fear 
that defamers in the clerical profession have a pretty 
large minority. Now, when we consider the sacredness 
of their calling, and that these crimes are just what the 
minister should rebuke and denounce, we may well grieve 
that any man professing to be a minister of Christ should 
so far disgrace his calling as to permit his own tongue 
to be ''set on fire of hell." In this connection we shall 
do well to note the fact that no class of men suffer more 
from defamation and slander than the preachers them- 
selves. This weapon is the great battering-ram of Satan. 
Who ever heard of an infidel attack upon Christianity 
in which this was not the chief weapon of warfare ? 
What minister can say, I have been preaching for five 
years, and yet never had my private character or repu- 
tation attacked ? 

Is not this nation full of ministers who have been 
driven from the pulpit by slander ? We have some- 
times thought that it would be a grand work to collect 
all these together, bind up their wounds, and restore 
them to the work of their Master* As at present con- 
stituted, there is no room for them in the churches, who 
have in. scores of cases unjustly kicked them out, as they 
would have done Simon Peter had he been living in this 
age; but a multitude of them will gather before "the 
great white throne" as swift witnesses against the slan- 
derer and the churches who have believed and been in- 
fluenced by them. 

I can imagine these churches arraigned before the 
bar of God, and Christ, their Judge, saying to them, 
" Did I not say to you if any man be overtaken in a 
'fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness ? And did I not set you an example 
in my treatment of Peter? And yet, on the word of 
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many a slanderer, you have expelled my ministers and 
deprived the world and the church of the good they 
would otherwise have done." 

If there be a hell, slander is one of the keys to it. 
It has driven thousands from virtue to vice, from use- 
fulness to criminal inactivity. Ministers of the gospel 
should not indulge in a crime that has brought so much 
evil to the cloth. None of them, no, not even the purest 
and best, are certain to escape it. 

" Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny." 

Indeed, it is not the worst or most worthless of min- 
isters who are attacked, but the best and most useful. 
The devil understands his business and knbws where to 
strike, and if he can only get the churches to help him 
he will soon, by his agents, leave many a pulpit empty, 
and how frequently he does get the aid of the churches 
few men can know. 

God says to the Christian, and especially to the 
Christian minister: " Woe unto you when all men speak 
well of you." The churches, doing the work of the 
.slanderer, frequently say : " Woe unto you when any man 
speaks ill of you." If ministers would think more of 
the evils of slander, they would not be guilty of the 
crime themselves, nor fail to rebuke- it in others. But 
alas! God has just cause on this subject to say, "My 
people do not consider." 



SLANDER AMONG PHYSICIANS. 



"I a^^told so many ill things of a man, and I see so few in him, that I begin 
to suspect that he has a real, but troublesome Merit, as being likely to eclipse 
that of others."— La Bruyere, 

Crime, when committed by intelligent and educated 
people, becomes doubly criminal. What ia crime in a 
man, may be frequently regarded as a mere foible in a 
child. We naturally look for more crime among the 
poor and illiterate, than among the well-to-do and edu- 
cated classes; but this is not always found. We regret 
to confess, that in the profession to which we belong, 
there is, probably, more of low, base and contemptible 
slander, and defamation of character, than in any other 
profession or calling. We would by no means slander 
our professional brethren, and .thus be guilty of the 
crime we condemn in others, and if what we have seen 
and felt in the profession is simply the result of our 
more intimate relationship with physicians than others, 
and it shall be proven that they are no worse than 
others, then shall we owe them an apology; but we 
shall faithfully and honestly give the results of over 
thirty years observation, and leave our readers to judge. 

Speaking in general, we would ask, is it not prover- 
bial that doctors do not only disagree, but misrepresent 
and malign each others? Now, as a rule, proverbs do 
not pass into existence without parentage. Will any 
physician, reading this, attempt to deny that he has 
spent long years in the practice of his profession with- 
out being constantly subjected to petty annoyances 
from reports of disparaging and defamatory remarks 
by his fellow )>ractiti oners? If so, then we pity him, 
for he has not even been moderately successful in his 
practice. 

8* 
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With a laudible desire to shield the profession from 
the accusation we have made, some may contend that 
physicians are no worse than others, but what will the 
people — their patients say ? 

We have no impure motive in thus exposing the 
crimes of our brethren; like themselves, we wound 
only that we may heal, and if we can be the means of 
elevating the profession, our end will be accomplished. 

Since we may possibly* be read in Europe, we desire 
to avoid a charge of slander by recording our own ex- 
perience, which is, that this professional, or rather un- 
professional spirit of slander does not "exist there, as in 
our own country. Should one physician in England 
speak of another, as is hourly done in America, the 
profession would frown upon him, and the people re- 
fuse to employ him, and this is as it should be. The 
truth must and shall l^^ told, and the truth is, that our 
American physicians, as a class, with few honorable ex- 
ceptions, are notorious defamers, belittlers, and slan- 
derers of each other, and the motive is so transparent 
that we have only to name it, to have it at once ac- 
knowledged by the people. It is true that we may 
diflfer as to the correct terms which should be employed 
to designate it. Some will call it professional envy or 
jealously. We say that it is cause by cupidity and 
greed, and the man who indulges it would steal, if 
he could do so without the fear of being found out. 

Several times in our long life we have been for a 
short time, out of practice, but still in active associa- 
tion with physicians. At such times we were univer- 
sally popular. In their estimation, we were '^a gentle- 
man and a scholar, a physician of both experience and 
skill." Not a doctor in the whole district could be 
found who would speak an ill word of us ; but we were 
never so fortunate as to be placed in this position when 
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we were in full practice. In the latter case, instead ^f 
a gentleman, we have been called a humbug, instead of 
a scholar, a pretender, instead of a physician of un- 
doubted skill, a quack. Now, since we could not be all 
of these, what was it that made the difference in the 
minds — nay, not the minds, but the tongues of our fel- 
low practitioners? Simply that we were a competitor 
in professional business. Now, was there any crime in 
our being a competitor ? HacI we not as much right 
as our dectractors to follow the practice of our profes- 
sion? Of late, we certainly could boast of superior 
years of experience, which ought to be a guarantee of 
superior skill, still, we appeared to be committing a 
crime, that we should become a competitor in the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

In giving our own experience we are giving that of 
thousands of physicians, so that it has come to pass that, 
to almost every physician in the land, his competitor is 
a quack, and the people, our patients, hear this, and 
see it, and still we marvel that they are losing faith in 
the pretensions of all practitioners. It is thus that the" 
^'chickens come home to roost." It is thus that 'Sve 
sow the wind and reap the whirlwind." 

We have said that we do not regard this course as 
the mere emanation of jealous and envious minds so 
much as the spirit of avarice. The object is, to steal a 
brother's practice. To accomplish this, men calling 
themselves members of a learned profession, will not 
hesitate to malign and belittle their professional bro- 
ther ; will not hesitate to call him a quack, a charlatan, 
a humbug ;. will descend to low, mean and contemptible 
hints, innuendoes, and direct and wilful falsehoods, and, 
except when so engaged, are never so happy as when 
listening to others who indulge in the same contempti- 
ble meanness, simply because they know it is agreeable 
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tp most physicians to hear their competitors slandered. 

The life of a patient, very frequently, hangs upon 
confidence in his physician, yet, at a critical moment, 
an envious and selfish rival will drop a hint, or innu- 
endo, or by a grave look, or shake of the head, destroy 
that confidence, and, perhaps, murder an innocent man. 
We repeat the word murder ^ for when one destroys a 
life, that would otherwise have been saved, what is it 
but murder ? And for what does the maligner do this ? 
Simply in hope of being able to supplant his competitor 
and steal his patients. 

Among the more highly educated and successful phy- 
sicians we have less of this than among the half-educa- 
ted and ignorant. A man of conscious ability does not 
feel it necessary to resort to such disreputable tricks in 
order to earn a living, and it is a safe rule that the less 
ability a man has the more likely is he to defame his 
betters. 

In this, ;is well as in other matters, the people need 
educating, and 'vhen they are educated they will not 
place their lives, nor the lives of their families, in the 
hands of physicians who are constantly belittling their 
professional brethren. 

A man who, by dirty hints and flings, would steal 
another's good name, and rob him of his patients, would 
steal, or even sacrifice a human life for a consideration. 

As a rule, it is safe to employ a physician whom all 
the other doct.ors in the neighborhood are running 
down. A patient of ours at one time decided to remove 
to a distant city. His family had frequently needed 
the services of an unusually skilful medical adviser, and 
he came to us before his departure to ask us how to 
judge of a good physician. We felt the responsibility, 
and scarcely knew how to advise, since we knew that a 
human life may hang on our decision. After thinking 
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the matter over, we advised him to pick that physician 
who Wiis most abasod and slandered by his fellow-prac- 
titioners. Years afterward we met oiir old patient, who 
stated that he hid an excillent family physician, whom 
he had picked in the m inner we had suggested, and 
who had met with great success in the family, several 
members of which had been sick. If people, generally, 
would act upon this hint, and turn a tattling and back- 
biting physician out of their houses, as they would any 
other villain, it would do more than any thing else to 
stop slander among physicians. 

In our medical societies we have "Codes of Ethics," 
many of which have outlived their usefulness, and 
should be abolished, and in their place should be one 
providing for the instant dismissal from good-fellowship 
of any doctor who, by hints or innuendoes, hums or 
ah's, words or looks, would dare make a false impression 
touching the professional standing or reputation of a 
fellow-practitioner. Failing in this, the people should 
take the matter in hand and quietly drop any doctor 
who makes the sick chamber a school for scandal. 

Be- assured that physicians only defame their com- 
petitors because they see in such some superior merit 
to which they would gladly blind the eyes of their pa- 
tients, in order that they may steal a brother's, practice. 

SLANDER AS AFFECTING WOMEN. 

" The Shrug, the Hum, the Ha ; these pretty brands 
That Calumny doth use ; — 
For Calumny will sear 
Virtue itself ;— these Shrugs, tnese Hums and Has, 
When you have said she's goodly, come between, 

Ere you can say, she's honest." — Shakespeare. 

In this work we have said little about slander as affect- 
ing women, because we have intended to write a chapter 
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for their especial benefit. With them it generally takes 
the form of petty battling and backbiting, but sometimes 
it becomes the refinement of meanness and cruelty. If 
anything will turn lovely woman into a demon, the con- 
version is complete when she becomes a slanderer. 

While all the motives which control man, to a large 
degree at least, influence women, there are others with 
which men are not so familiar. Vanity and affairs of 
the heart are, among the fair sex, fruitful sources of this 
crime. 

We have sometimes conjured before our mental vision 
two pictures, which we have studied in juxtaposition, 
in order that we may satisfy ourselves as to which w^is 
the most hideous, the slanderer or the jealous woman. 
They are twin sisters, to both of whom '^ Trifles light 
as air are confirmations strong as proofs of holy writ." 
Monsters of such hideous mein that the mind shudders 
as it looks upon them. To the one we say : 

Oh, slanderous tongue, 
Can aught in Hell be found that can outrank 
A iiend as foul as thou? Thy murderous thrusts 
And wounds, not war nor pestilence combined 
(^an match. Nor have thev caused more bitter tears. 

To the other Hannah Moore says : 

'"O Jealousy, 
Thou ugliest Fiend of Hell I thy deadly venom 
Preys on my vitals, turns the healthful hue 
Of my fresh cheeks to haggard sallowness, 
And drinks my spirit up.'' 

The two, like Siamese twins, are ever together; the 
slanderingtongue doing the diabolical work of the jealous 
heart. 

Women do not appear to exercise that control over 
their feelings which is shown by men; hence their acts 
are more transparent. The mere possession by another 
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of a superior education, more costly diamonds, or of a 
new hat or dress, or the command of a more marked 
attention by one of the opposite sex, frequently sets the 
rage of jealousy or envy into a violent flame, and throws 
a whole company of the fair sex into a spasm of detrac- 
tion. It is here that the hum and ha, the hint and in- 
nuendo, the shrugs and looks, do their diabolical work; 
and how frequently the bold or imprudent dash into 
more reckless and unblushing defamation. Do such 
women realize that the happiness of a lifetime may be, 
and frequently is, blasted by slanders of which these are 
but the beginnings ? 

It is a singular ftict that women, who are the greatest 
sufferers from slander, should be the most addicted to 
the vice. 

Time was when a disrespectful remark or hint respect- 
ing a lady in a party would have been resented as an 
insult to the host. It is so yet in good society; but 
where is your good society ? If we regard that only 
as good society in which unkind hints, innuendoes and 
words are never seen or heard, we fear that we shall have 
little opportunity to mingle in good society. Such un- 
ladylike attempts to undermine the character and repu- 
tation of another spring from the basest passions. Shake- 
speare well says : * 

" These are the forgeries of Jealousy, 

And never, since the middle summer's spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook. 
On the bleached margent of the Sea, 

To dance oui ringlets to the whistling wind, 

But with thy Brawls thou hast disturb'd our sport." 

Of all the enemies met with in this life, woman has 
no greater foe than woman. They on the least provoca- 
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tron, and sometimes ou no provocation at all, appear to 
take a fiendish deliglit in slandering and destroying each 
other. 

While we condemn this conduct in women, we can- 
not refrain from defending them against the slanderous 
attacks of men How many women have been ruined 
for life hy hints, winks, innuendoes and idle: words of 
men, none can tell. Many a man standing upon the 
street corner or in the parlors of society has, by such 
looks, nods, hints or innuendoes, shot a dart into the 
reputation of a pure woman which has led to her ruin. 

The methods employed to degrade women are too nu- 
merous to mention, and frequently spring from no other 
inotive than a desire to impress others with the impor- 
tance of the defamer. To some low-bred men there ap- 
pears to be something very desirable in having others 
lelieve in their female conquest v**, and to make this im- 
pression the basest hints and innuendoes are thrown out. 
To detail all the methods would require a volume, but 
an observing man of the world can easily understand 
them, and should promptly rebuke them. 

To slander a man is base, but to slander a woman is 
diabolical. We. never could understand why it should 
be ho, but certain it is that crimes in a man which would 
be overlooked, are fatal* and never forgiven when com- 
mitted by a woman. This greatly aggravates the crime 
of slander when committed against her. 

If the secret history of fallen women could be known, 
it would astonish the world to find how much slander 
had to do with their fall; and if the true history of do- 
mestic misery in ten thousand times ten thousand homes 
could be honestly written, the w^orld would stand aghast 
at the contemplation of that portion caused by the slan- 
derous tongue. 
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Conld all the secrets that open our divorce courts be 
revealed, what an appalling picture they would present 
of the doings of the defamer. Hints and innuendoes, 
slyly insinuated in the presence of husbands and wives, 
have been sufficient to destroy the conjugal confidences 
that have ex:isted for many years, and in consequence 
of these none can tell the multitude of family ties that 
have been sundered. The same class of mendacious 
attacks in the f)resence of children has been another 
fruitful source of family troubles. 

All this is dreadful to contemplate; but how much 
more terrible it is to find the spirit of detraction, defama- 
tion, and slander existing in the family itself. The crime 
of brother slandering brother is not new, but God's con- 
demnation thereof is fearful. '' Thou sittest and speaketh 
against thy brother ; thou slanderest thine own mother's 
son. These things hast thou done, and I kept silence; 
thou .though est that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself; but I will reprovr thee and set them in order 
befoi e thine eyes. Now consider this ye that forget 

God lest I tear you in pieces and there be none to de- 

1ft 
iver. 

Until lately we have never heard of a son or daughter 

slandering his or her own parent, and in the catalogue 

of unnatural crimes we know of nothing that can hr, 

worse, except, perhaps, the deep-dyed villiany thai would 

encourage such slanders and publish them to the injury 

of 'the parent. When speaking of such ciimes men may 

well ask. Can such things be ? Alas ! so long as the 

crime of slander is so common in every -day life, the 

vilest of the vile may not even stop at the reputation 

of a father or mother; and yet it would appear that sin 

can go no farther. Solon, when he was askeil why he 

appointed no punishment for him who should kill a 

father, replied that he had thought that no one would 
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commit so great a crime. Since the Scriptures mention 
no puishment for such a crime as that of a son slander- 
ing his own father, may we not witli reverence ask 
whether God himself could conceive of a sin so horrible ? 
Certain it is that none but the father of lies, or a human 
being as monstrous as he, could encourage a son in such 
infamous business. We are ashamed to confess that we 
know of the existence of at least one such a character. 

We have said that women suffer more from slander 
than men. Certain it is that nothing which affects the 
happiness of the family can leave her unscathed. Suc- 
cessfully slander her son or daughter, and she will suffer. 
k^uccessfuUy slander her husband, and she may be in 
consequence left even without bread. 

If a true woman, she will cleave to her husband, even 
though the slanderous tongue may have set all the world 
against him. If not a true woman, she may flee from 
him and leave him alone in his sorrow; and under 
such circumstances she may add bitterness to his cup 
by joining with and becoming the most unrelenting 
of his slanderers. It is a pertinent inquiry whether the 
re^ison why women suffer from slander more than men 
may not be found in the fact that they are more fre- 
quently guilty of the sin against others. ''As a man 
soweth, so shall he also reap." ''With whatsoever 
measure you mete, it shall be measured to you again." 

As Alice Cary well says: 

"Do not look for wrong and evil; 
You will find them if you do ; 
As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back to you. 

•' Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while ; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass you meet a smile." 
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"You may easily judge of ihe enormity of detraction by the virtues it attacks; 
it is contrary to justice, charity, prudence and humility. — Youths' Director. 

Few men appear to. realize that slander has been the 
engine of destruction of all of the greatest men of the 
past. We know of no instance in history, in which a raan 
was destroyed before being defanaed. 

When men of to-day succeed in exciting popular pre- 
judices against another, it is seldom on account of any 
evi' that he does, but for the most part on account of 
base jealousies and envy in the heart of the slanderers. 
Nothing will excite this quicker than for a little mind 
to hear commendatory remarks of another. Such men 
are apt to regard praise given»to another as so much 
taken from themselves. One of the most petty and 
malignant slanderers wi^h whom we ever came in con- 
tact, was a man of infinite conceit, who, being a flip- 
pant talker, got it into his head that he was the great 
orator of the town in which he lived. It so happened 
that one day we were unexpectedly called upon to 
make a speech, which .-tb pleased some intelligent gen- 
tlemen, that they freely commended it, in the presence 
of the would-be-thought-great man, and from that hour 
he became our enemy and defamer, going so far, i.t the 
last, as to intrude, unbiddi-n, into the presence of our 
wife, and in the most villainous manner, striving, by 
slander, to poison her mind. There are few men in 
public life who have not had similar experiences. 

The result of such persistent defamation, cannot but 
be injurious to the victim, since there are always 
plenty to believe and act upon any slander that may be 
started, without stopping to inquire into the motives of 
the slanderer. 
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Men do not realize that this has been the method in 
all ages. Even the Saviour of the world was attacked 
in this way. The Scribes and Pharisees were jealous 
of him and missed no opportunity to malign and mis- 
represent him. ''This man receiveth sinners and eat- 
eth with them." ''A gluttonous, man and a wine bib- 
ber, a friend to publicans and sinners." A pretender 
who even goes so fc\r as to claim that he is the son of 
God. An associate of devils, by whose aid he casts out 
devils; a blasphemer who claimed to be equal with 
God, and when these envious and jealous maligners un- 
dertook the task, how quickly they found false wit- 
nesses against him, and by them changed the opinions 
of the common people. At one time, they, at least, had 
faith in Christ, and cried hosannas. Yet very soon 
tlien^after. at the bidding of the slanderer, cried as lus- 
tily: "Away with him, away with him; crucify him, 
crucify him."' First his enemies, by vile misrepresen- 
tations deceive the people, and then put him to death, 
because of the popular clamor against' him. The world 
professes to stand aghast with horror at the contem- 
plation of this crime, and yet repeats it, or stands by 
and sees it repeated without protest. The crimes of 
Jerusalem are repeated every hour in America, and the 
good and great, in a measure, become fellow-martyrs 
with Christ. How easy it is to damn sins committed 
at a distance, and tolerate the same when committed 
near at home. 

From the passages copied in our chapter on Slander 
and the Scriptures, it will be seen that the inspired 
writers had been made thoroughly acquainted with 
slander an<l slanderers. 

Profane history is full of instances in which the 
greatest and best of men died victims to this vice. It 
mixed the hemlock that filled the poisoned chalice for 
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Socrates. It built a prison cell for Galileo. It kindled 
many a fire which burned the Christian martyrs. It 
has often extinguished the lamp of science, and dim- 
med the lustre of art. No cause was ever so good that 
it became exempt. No man has ever been so great 
that it did not reach him, nor so pure that it did not 
cover him with a dark cloud. Like the Octopus it has 
ever been able to blacken the purest waters, and darken 
the door of escape from its victim. 

It is not geoerally known that even our great and ' 
good Washington was dogged and hounded by the 
breath of calumny, and well may this nation be so 
ashamed of it that it is seldom mentioned. In order, 
however, that our readers may see what sort of a thing 
the slanderer is, we reproduce an article that appeared in 
the '^Philadelphia Aurora^' March 4, 1797, the very day 
in which Washington retired from public life. The libel- 
ing editor, says: "Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation," 
was the pious ejaculation of a man who beheld a flood of 
happiness rushing upon mankind. "If ever there was a 
time that would license the reiteration of the exclamation 
that time is now arrived; for the man who is the source 
of all the misfortunes of our country is this day reduced 
to a level with his fellow -citizens, and is no longer pos- 
sessed of power to multiply evils upon the United States. 
If ever there was a period for rejoicing, this is the mo- 
ment. Every heart in unison with the freedom and 
happiness of the people ought to beat high with exulta- 
tion that the name of Washington from this day 
ceases to give a currency to political iniquity, and to 
legalize corruption. A new era is now opening upon 
us — an era which promises much to the people; for 
public measures must now stand upon their own 
merits, and nefarious projects can no longer be sup- 
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ported by a name. When a retrospect is taken of the 
Washington Administration for eight years, it is the 
subject of the greatest astonishment that a single indi- 
vidual should have cankered the principles of Republi- 
canism in an Enlightened people, just emerged from the 
gulf of despotism, and should have carried his designs 
against the publir liberty so far as to have put in jeop- 
ardy its very existence. Such, hoWever, are the facts, 
and with these staring us in the face, this day ought to 
be a jubilee in the United States." 

We leave this chapter in the history of our country 
to tell its own story. It is but a sample page, the like 
of which respecting good men could be multiplred by 
the thousand. 

If calumny attacked none but the bad, it may be 
tolerated; but it delights only in attacking the good, 
and among observing men it is coming to pass, that the 
virulence with which a man is defamed, becomes the 
measure of his excellencies. 

"If he were not a very good and useful man indeed, 
why should men so strive to defame him ?" is rapidly 
becoming the question of the period. In other words, 
when a man is terribly maligned the question is not 
what evil hath he done, but what good? for men are 
rapidly learning the lesson that it is not the bad but 
the good, who suffer from slander and defamation of 
character. Where will this evil land our beloved 
country ? 



SLANDERING MEN WHOM WE CANNOT 

UNDERSTAND. 



'' From my youth upward 
My spirit walk'd not with the souls of men, 
Nor look'd upon the earth with human eyes ; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine ; 

The aim of their existence was not mine ; 
My joys, my griefs, my passions and my powers, 

Made me a stranger." — Byron. 

Greatness consists not so much in the possession of 
extraordinary gifts as in utilizing the ordinary abiUties 
of men. A precious jewel is of no use to the man who 
does not know its Vcdue, and the most costly and useful 
instrument is nothing but a toy to him who does not 
know how to use ii. 

It is said that no man was ever great to his valet. 
Certain it is that the greatest men the world has ever 
produced were not great to those with whom they held 
daily intercourse. It is very rarely the case that any 
man is great in the estimation of hrs own family. Soc- 
rates was anything but great to Xanthippe, and bio- 
graphical history is full of instances in which the 
greatest of men have been everlastingly hindered in 
their work by their own wives, by whom thoy have 
seldom been either understood or aj)preciated. Mod- 
ern times can supply as many instances as the ancient ; 
indeed, it is a rare case in which a truly great man is 
not bowed down by the weight of domestic infelicity. 
A man is seldom great to his neighbors. Homer is said 
to have begged his bread through seven cities, each of 
which after his death contended for the honor of being 
his birth-place. The Jews could see no greatness in 
the carpenter, the son of Joseph. To the people of 
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Bedford, England, John Bunyan was nothing but a 
traveling tinker. To the people of Stratford on Avon 
Shakespeare was nothing but a rollicking pot-house 
play-actor. Ben Franklin munched his bare loaf 
through the streets of Philadelphia, an unknown jour^ 
neyman printer, and Payne is said to have wandered 
homeless through the streets, frequently listening to 
others who, around comfortable fire-places, were sing- 
ing '^Home, sweet home." Watt got his ears cuffed 
for intently watching the steam as it pufied from the 
tea-kettle. Fulton had hard work to keep out of a 
lunatic asylum. Morse abjectly begged Congress for 
a few dollars to test his telegraphic experiments, and 
Ericsson has seen men run up back streets or into 
stores to keep from being asked for aid in conducting 
the most important experiments. Such cases are scat- 
' tered all along the pages of history. Noble army of 
Cranks ! it is thus that you have ever been treated by 
your contemporaries, but, then, when you have suc- 
ceeded or died, have they not both honored and built 
you monuments ? 

With one exception there are doubtless as great men 
as any of these we have named living in the world to- 
day. Living, toiling, struggling, suffering, unknown, 
unappreciated, misunderstood, despised, ncLclected, per- 
secuted, maligned, slandered, libeled; walking the world 
unhonored and unsung. 

When Socrates gathered his few disciples to teach 
them philosophy, fought with his scolding and ever 
dissatisfied Xanthippe over his breakfast table, and at 
last drank his hemlock, and died the death of a male- 
factor, who would have dreamed that he would live, for 
all time, as the'prince of philosophers ? When Homer, 
the blind beggar, went about reciting his verses and 
holding out his hand for a morsel of bread, who among 
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liis neighbors dare have said, those verses will make hia 
name immortal ? When the rabble, excited thereto by 
envious Scribes and Pharisees, cried, ' Away with him, . 
away with him, crucify him, crucify him," who could 
have thought that the day would come when ''at the 
name of Jesus every knee would bow," that ten thous- 
and times ten thousand magnificent temples would be 
built in his name, and that kings and people of the 
greatest nations of the earth would vie with each other 
to honor the despised Gallilean ? If, when an excited 
and jeering mob followed John Bunyan to the door of 
Bedford jail, one had said, "from those prison walls 
shall come forth a book that shall be the guide and 
"solace of millions, that shall be translated into all lan- 
guages, and be read by all people, and the very church 
that now persecutes the poor tinker shall yet build him 
a splendid monument in front of one of their .sanctuaries 
at the head of this street," such an one would have been 
laughed to scorn. If any one had pointed to the Bard 
of Avon and said, "from that man shall emanate vol- 
umes which shall fix the literary tastes of the world, 
give direction to its art, amuse and instruct its millions, 
shape and mold its thoughts, and speak forever in its 
temples," it is likely that some astonished individual 
would have exclaimed, "why that is only Bill Shakes- 
peare, just going up to the public house to drink a pot 
of ale. When Frank i^iN flew his kite it is more than 
probable that some wiseacre asked, " what is that crazy 
printer doing with such boy's play ?" If some one could 
have answerod, " whv he is throwing a lasso around 
the neck of the untamed lightening, and he will drag it 
down and tame it, and with it, a century hence, men 
will talk to each other across continents, and under 
oceans; yea, and with it men will blast mountains, illu- 
minate cities, run carriages, and navigate oceans," it is 
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likely that men would have asked, 'When did you es- 
cape from thn lunatic asylum ? That is only Ben 
Franklin, the printer, and we all know him." When 
Payne was suffering the pangs of hunger, while he lis- 
tened to the rendition of his own sweet song, it would 
have started a broad grin on the countennnces of his 
neighbors if one had sai«\ "His government will yet 
dole out to him an' eagre office in a foreign land, where 
he will die, and after his flesh has rotted, his bones 
will be carried to Lis native land, and there, amid great 
pomp, attended by Presidents and great men, they will 
find honorable burial." To have told of Watt and 
Fulton and Morse and Ericsson, and scores of oth- 
ers, while they were plodding and suffering, and being' 
ridiculed and misre})resented, and to have pointed out 
the mighty works which they were doing, would have 
been but to have exposed them still more to the gibes 
and sneers and slanders of the people who knew them 
but to call them cranks and humbugs. The great men 
of the world, whom the thoughtless and ignorant could 
not understand, have ever bc^en misiepresented, abused 
and slandered ; and but for this there is no knowing how 
many more great men would have been developed, nor 
how much more the world would have advanced. It is 
the way of the thoughtless to sneer, malirn and hinder, 
while men are att«^mpting gn at things, and only to ap- 
plaud and build monuments when it is too late to help 
them. 

It is, perhaps, the misfortune of great minds that 
they are too much occupied with great thoughts to 
come down to the little ways by which other men make 
themselves popular. This, perhaps, is the reason why 
such find it so hard to get along in domestic life. They 
are so occupied that they neglect the little things upon 
which domestic happines.^ so frequently depends^ an<i if 
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SO unfortunato as to marry .women who have not the 
hrains to understand and appreciate them, then their 
very greatness becomes their curse ; their pre-occupa- 
tion is taken for moroseness, and they are frequently 
charged with neglect of their families, whereas such 
men are usually capable of the deepest and most abid- 
ing affection. The world cannot understand such, and , 
therefore contents itself by calling them hard names. 

A man of very superior mind and education is as 
much out of place in most communities as a bird of 
paradise among crows, and when circumstances throw 
such among common and uneducated people, by such 
they cannot be understood and arc sure to be pecked at 
and maligned. * 

We confess that we do not see how inferior minds 
can be made to understand and appreciate the superior, 
but when any community is deprived of the blessings 
which spring, from the presence of superior men it be- 
comes a serious matter, and when petty jealousies and 
envy lead to detraction and defamation, and the great 
are thereby driven away, there ought to be some legal 
method gf stopping the evil. 

There are few who, on reading how the world has 
treated its greatest men, would not condemn those who 
have so grievously wronged them, yet, perhaps, at the 
same time are themsdves commiUing the very crime 
which they condemn in others. If GoD would print on 
the forehead of such the words, ''This is a great man," 
there would, perhaps, be less detraction and belittling ; 
but this he has not done, so the best rule is to encour- 
age good in every one, and not to smother the best hu- 
man efforts beneath suspicion, envy, vituperation, and 
calumny. 

We have intimated elsewhere that in th6 estimation 
of most men it is a crime to differ in opinion, and that 
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the punishment is slander. As with the opinions, so it 
is with the methods, and since the methods of great 
men cannot be understood by the common people, the 
latter are ever picking at the former. Colton has 
well said that ''Great men often obtain their ends by- 
means beyond the grasp of vulgar intellect, and even by 
melbods diametrically opposite to those which the mul- 
titude would pursue. But, to effect this, bespeaks as 
profound a knowledge of mind as that philosopher 
evinced of matter who first produced ice .by the agency 
of heat.'* It would appear, however, tons that because 
vulgar minds cannot understand the methods of the 
great, is no valid reason why they should be permitted 
to abuse them. 

Great men have sometimes great foibles, one of which 
is a tendency to look with contempt upon the follies of 
the world. Another is to refuse to confer upon man- 
kind those benefits, the I'ight to which they, by their 
foolish ingratitude, have forfeited. Great men have, as 
a rule, as much love of approbation as others, and when 
they find their best efforts unappreciated, and especially 
when they find them belittled, and themselves maligned 
and misrepresented, they are apt to cease their efforts 
and become misauthroi)ic. 

We know something of what great men have done for 
the world, but we do not know what others might have 
done, nor how many men might have been added to the 
list of the truly greai, but lor the petty and malignant 
annoyances to which many have been subjected. There 
can he no question that the world has been slandered 
out of the inestimable benefits which would otherwise 
have been conferred by the unknown great. Any fool 
can laugh and snicker, and any villain can utter de- 
traction and slander, but can the world afford to have 
the efforts of its great men made abortive by the folly 
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and villainy of such? It is possible tbat the wisest of 
men, seeing how the world was injured by such con- 
duct, wrote the memorable passage : "He that uttereth 
a slander is a fool." That man is certainly a fool who 
would hinder any man from doing a good work,- and the 
community is a community of fools who would stand by 
and see him do it without a protest. 

We once knew a man who protested against a water 
company making a reservoir of a filthy alkaline pond» 
In retaliation, the company called him a humbug and 
a quack, and the crowd took up the cry and treated him 
accordingly. Three years thereafter the city was vis- 
ited by an epidemic of diphtheria and typhoid fever. 
The same man protested against narrowing the channel 
of the river, and again theory ''quack" and "hum- 
bug" was raised. A few months thereafter a flood 
came near destroying the whole place, and yet, strange 
to say, there was no change in the conduct of the peo- 
ple toward the one who was really their best friend, apd 
whose advice would have saved them, and who&e wis- 
dom and foresight brought him into contempt ; so he 
exclaimed, in the language of the Scriptures, " though 
you bray a lool in a mortar, yet will not his foolishness 
depart from him," and then packed up and left the com- 
munity to suffer the result of their own folly. This is 
but a sample of thousands of such instances which have 
occurred, and which are still occurring all over the 
world. The ruin and devastation following in the track 
of such folly is incalculable, and yet communities every- 
where permit the only men who have wisdom enough 
to prevent it to be misrepresented, maligned and slan- 
dered at the will of jealousy, ignorance and venality. 
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SLANDER IN POLITICS. 



" The Scum 
That rises upmost when the Nation boils." — Dryden. 

Our political system has made us a nation of slanderers, 
as we are a nation of office-seekers, and if any man would 
have his reputation thoroughly destroyed, all he has to 
do is to seek a nomination for some office in the gift cf 
the people. It would be, we think, impossible to find a 
man in the United States who has ever run for any office, 
from parish constable to Judge, and from Judge to Presi- 
dent of the United States, against whom some slander 
has not been started. We have been in public life, more 
or less, for over a quarter of a century, and Can say 
most pcsitilvely that we never yet knew of a single in- 
stance in which a candidate has not suffered in reputa- 
tion by accepting a nomination; nay, further, we have 
known of numerous instances in which men who were 
only supposed to be eligible for candidacy have been for 
no, other cause violently attacked and maligned. 

A story is told of Henry Clay to the eflfect that a 
man cf excellent reputation among .his neighbors, once 
called on the great Commoner, and asked his advice re- 
specting the propriety of his accepting a nomination 
which his neighbors had tendered him. Mr. Clay 
promptly advised him not to accept, giving as one rea- 
son that by so doing he would expose himself to public 
attack. The good man in surprise asked what evil could 
be said of him. He accepted tho nomination, and very 
soon thereafter went to Mr. Clay in great distress, say- 
ing, ^'They have even accused me of horse stealing, and 
what is worse, came near proving the charge." What 
a fearful commentary on our political system and on the 
morality of the people ! 
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Is it to bo wondered at that we have so much cor- 
ruption in high places, where the best and purest and 
oftimes the ablest and most thoroughly educated of our 
citizens s.ee that to accept a nomination involves at the 
very threshold the loss of cherished reputation ? 

This thirst for office and the unscrupulous means em- 
ployed to defeat an apponent, this making a political 
canvass so filthy and so dangerous that decent men will 
have nothing to do with political affairs, and thus leav- 
ing offices to be filled by the baser elements of society, 
will, if not checked, sooner or later lead to the destruc- 
tion of our Government. 

Every city, county and hamlet in the country has 
once every year a. school lor scandal established in its 
midst,and every four years the whole nation is engaged in 
a contest as to which man or party can most eflectually 
blacken the reputation of men seeking public office. Is 
it to be wondered at that this spirit, thus annually fed 
and encouraged, shouW thrive, and that at other times 
blander should be adopted as the most effectual means 
of destroying an enemy and removing a competitor out 
of the way ? 

Of all the reforms demanded in our day, can any man 
point out one more urgently needed than that which 
aims at the protection of human reputation? 

This defamatory spirit has turned us into a nation of 
Esaus, whose hands are against every man and every 
man's hands against them. Can any nation long prosper 
under such circumstances ? 

The greatest enemies of society are not our thieves, 
our highwaymen, our drunkards or our strumpets. The 
crimes of these are truly great, and by them society is 
greatly injured, but the suffering caused by all these, 
even with murderers thrown in, is nothing compared 
with that caused by our defamers, our slanderers, and 
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our libelers; and yet while the former are outcasts the 
latter are too frequently petted members of our so-called 
best society. 

If the eflFect of political slanders died out with the 
occasion, the harm would not be so great; but these 
schools for scandal and defamation of character are at- 
tended by the whole nation, m^n, women and children, 
and the lessons learned therein are not easily forgotten . 
Almost every home becomes a slander shop, where 
children learn their first lesson in defamation. Large 
gatherings of people hang with relish upon the lips of 
the slanderer, and applaud him loudest who is the greatest 
expert in dirt-flinging. Tbe press reeks with libel and 
places truth and honor at a discount. Even the pulpit 
is not entirely free from the contamination. The whole 
nation at lea t once every four years becomes one reek- 
ing, foaming, boiling scandal-pot. The effect of this 
works for all time, and so molds the character of the 
people that evil-speaking becomes their habit, and it is 
this that is making us a nation of slanderers. The 
habit not only engenders personal but neighborhood, sec- 
tional, and national hate and strife. 

It would not be a task barren of results to inquire 
what part this spirit of detraction, misrepresentation 
and slander took in creating and perpetuating our late 
civil war. Indeed, are not the wars and carnage of all 
nations due in no small measure to this vice ? After 
the smoke of battle has passed away, how frequently 
do nations find that some misapprehension formed by 
misrepresentation and exaggeration was at the bottom 
of the trouble! Here is a strong argument in favor of 
national arbitration, but a stronger in favor of punishing 
the criminal slanderer. 

Within the last quarter of a century the hand of the 
assassin has been twice dyed in the blood of the heads 
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of this nation. Lincoln and Garfield were victims 
to inflamed passions. Were not these passions inflamed 
by the spirit of detraction and defamation ? Grant, if 
you please, that these deeds were committed by men of 
unsound minds, still what is more likely to excite a man 
whoj^e nerves are diseased, and cause him to commit 
deeds of infamy, than to impress such with the opinion 
that a public man is a bad man and deserves punish- 
ment ? 

Take the purest man on earth, start a vile slander 
respecting him, make men believe it, and get up a howl 
against him, and his life is not safe for one moment. It 
is this that our dishonest politicians and venal press 
are doing, and who can foresee the bitter consequences? 
If leading men in every voting precinct in our country 
would resolve that this crime should not be tolerated, 
very much would be done toward its suppression An 
attempt should be made to control the individual in every 
political club of the country, irrespective of party. If 
tolerated in an individual, slander is apt to spread 
through a nation, and if tolerated in a nation it will soon 
disturb the peace of the world, and end in bloodshed and 
woe unutterable. A very little observation and thought 
will show that we do not exaffsjerate the evils of which 
we write. 

While reading the proof of this chapter a friend has 
called our attention to a sermon preached by Rev. F. D. 
Power, the pastor of President Garfield. It was 
preached immediately after the shooting of the Presi- 
dent by Guiteau, and is so much to the point that we 
reproduce a portion of it here. It is not to be wondered 
at that the guilty consciences of some members of the 
press were stirred by the fearless denunciations of this 
man of God. We honor his fidelity to truth, an-l feel 
honored by causing him to speak again through these 
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pages. Under the head of ''The Fruits of Faction " 
Mr. Power says: "The second tendency of the times 
which I would notice is a freedom of speech and of the 
press in the criticism of public men which ha& degen- 
erated into a vicious and dangerous license. To sit 
high in our time is to be lied about. Our public men 
may be ever so chaste; they may be as chaste as ice and 
as pure as snow, but they cannot escape the tongues of 
calumny. There are ears to hear and there are tongues 
to utter and repeat every mean thing, every unjust thing, 
every bitter thing that is printed against the men high 
in public life. This virus has poisoned the blood of the 
whole nation, and it must break out in passions, dis- 
tempers, and forms that will do incredible harm. The 
very course of some of our newspapers is such as to 
inflame men like Guiteau to do just such deeds as his, 
and to think themselves heroes and martyrs in the doing 
of them. The air of all the cities of the land, the air 
of this very city for the past two months has- had much 
of this very criticism floating about. Words of public 
villification and detraction were rife in the last political 
campaign, and the very man who had the manliness to 
rebuke this spirit, and who wrote to the National Com- 
mittee that he hoped the campaign of 1880 would be 
free from this crime, has fallen a martyr at its hands. 
No public man, no man connected with any of the great 
measures that affect society, is safe so long as these 
vicious, unscrupulous and shameless attacks are made. 
Slanderers, robbers and murderers ought ■ alike to be 
held up to public detestation and condemnation and 
punished with severe penalties. Men ought to be made 
to know that they are responsible for what they say, 
for what they write, for what they print, when it is 
aimed at the leaders of the people, and especially at the 
great head and heart of the nation. Had there been 
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no Stalwart contest against the prerogatives of the 
Executive, there would have been no such assault upon 
the President's life. Guitbau's crime is but the ter- 
rible pKoduct of the vicious, sTiaraeless, bitter, inflam- 
matory attacks indulged in persistently by . those who 
have only personal ends to serve, and who were dis- 
satisfied with executive action, not because it affected 
the interests of the country, but because it was not in 
accord with their own precious counsels. It is not the 
act of an irresponsible .madman; it is not the result of 
a faction or a conspiracy, but as the lightning stroke 
that shivers the tallest monarch of the forest is but the 
culminating vengeance of' the distempered air, so the 
murderous report of Guiteau's pistol on the 2d of July 
was but the final irruption of a diseased political at- 
mosphere poisoned by the pestilential vapors from the 
cesspools of faction and from the venomous breath of 
slander." 



SLANDER AND THE RIGHTS OF THE PRESS. 



" The licentiousness of the press is Pandora's box, the source of every evil." — 

TOWNSHEND. 

Approaching the subject of siander or libel as it exists 
in the newspaper press of the country, we are aware 
that we are approaching delicate ground, but a regard 
for honesty demands that we should not halt and hesi- 
tate when a public duty is to be performed. 

The tyranny of the press is rapidly outgrowing its 
usefulness, and what at first promised to be an unmixed 
good is likely, if not checked, to become an unmitigated 
evil. Those editors who use the art preservative of 
arts, to benefit, educate and elevate mankind are worthy 
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of all honor, but those who use it to degrade and debase 
are among the greatest enemies of the human family. 

Word.-^. hghtly or thoughtlessly spoken may do much 
mischief; but, again, they may pass ms the idle wind and 
be powerless for evil, but when a word is deliberately 
written and printed it has about it a measure of im- 
mortality. If a bad word, it burns like a brand, and 
lives to do irreparable mischief. 

There is a glamour about a newspaper article which 
is very apt to mislead the mind^ so much so that many 
men believe a thing simply because it has been pub- 
lished in the papers. As will be seen hereafter, the 
very deliberation of which we have spoken makes a 
newspaper libel the more dangerous. 

The editors of the nation are too apt to assume rights 
that do not belong to them. To road the extravagant 
■assumptions of some of them, one would think that it 
were better to abolish courts as useless appendages to 
society, and leave the press to regulate the conduct of 
the people. They would take the lash into their own 
hands and set up a universal censorship over the human 
family. Nothing can be more dangerous to the liberty 
of the people. 

No Star Chamber of ancient times was ever more 
tyrannical or unjust than part of the newspaper press 
of the United States. On ex parte, prejudiced, and 
sometimes malignant testimony, and without affording 
the accused party the least opportunity for explanation 
or defense, they will open their columns for the devilish 
work of defaming and ruining a man just for the sake 
of the excitement it will produce, and consequent in- 
creased dem^ind for the paper. In other words, men 
are frequently disgraced and damned by newspapers' for 
the small consideration of five cents a copy. 

We talk of our Peace ConQ:resses,our Woman's Riiijhts 
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Conventions, our temperance organizations, our clubs 
organized for the protection of labor, all these sink into 
insignificance compared with the necessity for the or- 
ganization of the people for protection against the un- 
bridled licentiousness of the press, which defames the 
best of men at its sweet will, not caring what may be 
the consequences so that it brings in a few extra pica- 
yunes. 

"And therein wore a thousand Tongs empight 

Of sundry kindes and sundry quality ; 
Some were of Dogs that barked day and night, 

And some of Cats, that wrawling still did cry. 

And some of Beares, that groynd continually, 
And some of Tygres, that dia seem to gren 

And snar at all that ever passed by ; 
But most of them were tongues of Mortall Men, 
Which spake, reproachfully, not caring wh^re nor when." 

— Spenser. 

And all this is done on an assumed right of. the press, 
a right which is nothing more than an assumption, and 
that, too, of a most dangerous character. 

The rulings of our courts are very clear on the sub- ' 
ject of the rights, of the press in the publication of 
libelous matter. In a decision in the case of CampjSell 
versus Spotswoode it is distinctly affirmed that "a writer 
in a newspaper has no other or greater privilege than any 
other individual;" and in the case of Sheckell versus 
Jackson it is said, " Conductors of the public press are 
not privileged, as such, in the dissemination of news, 
but are liable for libelous publications like other persons 
(Without proof of express malice." Townshend says: 
"As respects the person, except in the instances and to 
the extent heretofore pointed out, there is no privilege 
of criticism. Defamatory language concerning a per- 
son can never be justified merely on the ground that it 
was published as a criticism. No man has a right to 
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render the person or abilities of another ridiculous." 
The exceptions referred to in the above are those 
which pertain toafair criticism of the works of another, 
but the person it is affirmed must not be attacked. So 
far from an editor having su{*erior privileges, when he 
defames a citizen or become?^ the tool of another in tho 
work of defamation, the law throws an especial guard 
about his victim, inasmuch as in the hands of the public 
journalist a slander becomes a libel. 

Our readers will have read the definitions found in 
the earlier part of this work. So long as the defama- 
tory language remains upon the lips it is slander, but 
when printed it becomes a more serious offence, and is 
then designated libel. In the latter there is greater 
evidence of deliberate wronpj, and this becomes the more 
d<ajgerous on accoui:t of its more extended circulation. 
Addison contends that a slander confined to the neigh- 
borhood in which both parties live may do less harm, 
on account oi" the well known integrity of the slandered 
party, or the bad character or known motives of the 
slanderer. He says : " But if the report is to be spread 
over the world by means of the pros:^, the malignant 
falsehoods of the vilest of mankind, whic^h would not 
receive the least credit where the author is known, 
would make an impression which it would require much 
time and trouble to erase, and which it might be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to remove." 

The editor who publishes a libel is a worse criminal 
than he who started the slander, and should be punished 
with a severity proportioned to the greater injury which 
may result from the publication. It is a sorry excuse 
to say that another was the author, and that he signed 
his !jame to the libel which was published therewith. 
The law takes no such plea as a valid excuse, but for 
leasons given above makes the })ublis\ier particepes CTi)n- 
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inis with the writer, and very properly so, since with- 
out his aid the injury would not be half so great. 

We are aware of the fact that the publisher frequently 
excuses himself by the plea that he was free from malice, 
and sometimes did not even know the party at the tinrie 
'of the publication of the libelous article. That a man 
should consent to the publication of matter that would 
blast the reputation and character of another witliout 
taking the trouble to make inquiries is an infamous 
crime which should be met with tlie most severe punish- 
ment. The receiver of stolen goods could make as rea- 
sonable an excuse,, but we shall be met. by the plea of 
urgency and want of time. Want of time for what? 
Are the readers of newspapers so blood-thirsty, so 
anxious to gloat over the writhing agonies of a man 
who is bleeding at every pore through a lost reputation, 
that they cannot wait for the damn\ble feast? Are 
newspaper proprietors so lost to shame that for a few 
extra nickels they will willingly, nay, gladly and eagerly 
supply the dainty morsel? If this be true, then no 
punishment is too severe for them. Such men would 
steal for an item and cut a throat for a sensational 
article. If this thing is not stopped by the strong arm 
of the law, we may next expect as an indispensable 
part of every newspaper staff, a band of thieves, high- 
waymen and murderers, whose daily duty it will be, out 
of their peculiar depredations, to make items; and why 
not? Is it any worse to steal from, maim, or even 
murder a man, than to blast his good name and send 
him forth in the world with the finger of scorn, pointed 
at him ? Is it any worse than to deprive him of the 
means of support and starve his wife and children? I9 
it any worse than to make a man an enemy to society, 
with his hand against every man and every man*s hand 
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against him ? Is it any worse than to dethrone a man's 
reason or crowd him to a premature grave? 

Another flimsy pretext is, that if a man be misrep- 
resented in the columns of the papers these columns 
will be opened to h'im for his defense, and no harm will 
be done. The man who makes such a pretense is either 
a fool or an idiot, who knows nothing of human nature 
or the efiect of a newspaper article. It is doubtful 
whether a man ever entirely lived down or wrote down 
a slander. In a pa{)er of large circulation it would be 
impossible to reach all by a defense who had read the 
libelous article. 

" On eagle wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born to die." 

So long as men are vile they will find the belief in 
a man's vices stick to them more tenaciously than con- 
fidence in his integrity; and while this is true an attack 
in a newspaper will do even the best of men irreparable 
mischief. Crabbe has well said : 

"In this wide world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled and distressed." 

If the courts do not protect the people from the libeler, 
nothing remains for men but to fall back on their nat- 
ural rights and defend themselves by violence. 

The plea of want of malicious intent will not stand 
investigation. The law does not define malice as do 
literary men; but, as though the judges intended to 
meet this very case and stop such specious pleas, they 
have given a new definition, so that now we have malice 
in fact and malice in law. Justice Bayley says : 
"Malice in common acceptation means ill-will against a 
person, but in its legal sense it means a wrongful act 
done intentionally, without just cause or excuse. If I 
traduce a man, whether I know him or not, the law 
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considers it as done of malice, because it is wrongful 
and intentional. It equally works an injury, whether 
I raeant to produce an injury or not, and if I had no 
legal excuse for the slander there shall be. a remedy 
against me for the injury it produces; and the law 
recognizes the distinction between these two descrip- 
tions of malice, malice m fact and malice in law, in 
actions of slander." Malice in law is the prevailing 
crime of the newspaper men of the United States, and 
the courts and people should unite in a desperate effort 
to crush it out. 

In spite of the decisions of our ablest jurists, samples 
of which we have given in this chapter, most editors 
will, we fear, continue to assume that they are privi- 
leged characters and their writings privileged commu- 
nications, and hence they will proceed to libel without 
hesitation or fear of the consequences; and, alas ! how 
seldom are" they dragged into court to answer for their 
crimes. 

The most cowardly, brutal, and unjust attacks upon 
the character and reputation of men and women are 
daily and hourly published in the prehs of the country; 
eowardly because these editors use weapons not within 
reach of those whom they attack. Under the code 
duello no man would think to attack an unarmed, man, 
and the choice of weapons is always left with the 
challenged party. To attack an unarmed man, these 
same editors would brand as a deed of infamy. How 
much less infamous is it for a man who happens to con- 
trol a newspaper to attack and outrageously libel one 
who has no such means of defense? The course is 
brutal, because it hesitates not. at consequences, thinks 
not of the agony of mind which it may occasion not 
only the party but his innocent wife, children, and 

friends; and a libel is, of course, always unjust. 
11 
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We cannot close this chapter without referring to 
another fact which is one of the shames of our judiciary, 
and that is, that many judges cower and cringe before 
the press of the country, and will basely dr) injustice 
rather than incur their displeasure. This is doubtless 
in part owing to the manner of electing our judges and 
the tenure by which they hold their offices. This is a 
fearful disgrace to American jurisprudence, and the 
judge who is guilty of it should be forever debarred 
from sitting in judgment on his fello^-raen. This is 
one of the cases in which the law is right, but the court 
base and corrupt. 

We know nothing more dangerous to the liberties of 
the people than a tyrannical and licentious press, and 
when that press 1s made the medium of vituperation 
and slander it becomes doubly abominable. 

When an editor gets control of the columns of a news- 
paper he gets hold of a powerful and dangerous engine, 
and the people and courts of the country should see to 
it that he is held responsible for its abuse. • We know 
of but two ways in which, society can protect itself 
against the abominations of such ; one is to keep their 
fi 1 thy sheets out of our houvses, the other by money and 
influence to aid the libeled in their efforts to obtain 
legal redress and bring the libelers to merited punish- 
ment. 

In all our remarks we wish to be distinctly un- 
derstood as not attacking the liberty of tho press. 
We would defend its liberty with the same zeal as 
we attack its licenciousness. The libeling editor is 
the man who is placing the liberty of the press in 
jeopardy. 



SLANDER AND RIDICULE. 
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"Wit loses its respect with the good, when seen in company with malice ; and 
to smile at the jest that plants a thorn in another's breast is to become a princi- 
pal in the mischief." — Sheridan. 

In nothing do we see the slanderous tendency of the 
age more plainly than in the growing demand for satire 
and caricature. When either is used to check vice, or 
prevent crime, there can be little objection to it, but 
they are seldom used to lash the vicious, but generally 
to belittle and degrade the good and great. There are 
too many criminals in the world, yet how seldom do we 
see them held up to public contempt in the satirical pe- 
riodicals of the day, but let a man he something, or do 
something in the world, and how long will he escape 
some Nasty caricature ? 

In writing on the law of libel, Townshend gives 
proijiinence to the legal maxim, *' No man has a right 
to render the person or abilities of another ridiculous," 
and yet the periodical literature of the day is doing this 
boldly and openly, and society not only tolerates, but 
laughs at, glories in and supports it by liberal contri- 
butions. 

In this land of boasted freedom, this land of tolera^ 
tion and liberty of conscience, we know of no crime so 
great in the estimation of most people as that of having 
opinions, and daring to promulgate them. That we 
differ from another, and for no oiher reason, is the oc- 
casion of lettiLg loose the dogs of slander, who go bark- 
ing at a man's heels and striving to hound him to death. 
Such ever snap and snarl at a man s most vulnerable 
spot — his reputation — and for no other reason than that 
he has the courage of his convictions, he is followed by 
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ihe most persistent meudacity. He is lied about iii 
prose, lied about in poetry, lied about in the coluoans 
of the newspaper, and lied about in its illustrated pa- 
ges, lied about in the family circle, lied about in the 
club-room, and lied about in our public gatherings. 
All the mendacious appliances of the age are brought 
to crush the man who dares to have opinions differing 
from the mendacious crowd, and yet we call this a free 
country. Bah ! 

The spirit of persecution is as rampant now as it was 
in the so-called dark ages. It is true that we do aot 
have the thumbscrew, the pitch-barrel, the rack, or 
the stake. The age of bodily torment has passed, but 
with a refinement of cruelty we glory in producing 
mental anguish even more ignominious. Well did the 
Irishman retort : ''Ye invited me to this free counthry, 
and towl'd me that I should have liberty of conscience, 
and now ye knock me down for expressing me opinion !" 
Should we slander the nation by saying that we are 
boasting of freedom, while we are the most intolerant 
and tyrannical people on the face of the earth ? 

Not content with our own methods we are importing 
the worst features of European tyranny, and have re- 
sorted to "Boycoting" all those who differ from us, or 
with whom we find clashing business interests. Liberty 
of conscience, forsooth ! when one-half of the nation 
is set against the other — one because they are Dem- 
ocrats, the other because they are Republicans, one 
because they are Catholics, the other because they are 
Protestants — and all resorting to slander and ridicule as 
the engine of vengeance. So universal has it become 
to meet every opinion which men do not like by ridi- 
cule, that men fear it more than they fear their God, 
and permit themselves to be driven from the path of 
duty rather than be laughed at or caricatured. 
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"Curst be the verse, how well soe'er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe. 
Give Virtue scandal, Innocence a fear, 
Or from the soft-eyed Virgin steal a tear." 

Speaking of the sarae thing in the mother country, 
Anon, says : " Every age has its besetting sins ; every 
condition its attendant evils ; every state of society its 
diseases, that it is especially liable to be attacked by. 
One of the pests which dog civilization, the more so the 
further it- advances, is the fear of ridicule; and seldom 
has the contagion been so obnoxious as in England at 
this day. Is there anybody living, among the upper 
classes at least, who has noi often been laughed out of 
what he ought to have done, and laughed into what he 
ought not to have done ? Who has not sinned ? Who 
has not been a runagate from duty? Who has not sti- 
fled his best feelings ; who has not mortified his noblest 
desires, solely to escape being laughed at ? And not 
once merely, but time after time, until that which has 
so often been checked becomes stunted, and no longer 
dares lift up its head. And then, after having been 
laughed down ourselves, we, too, join the pack who go 
about laughing down others." 

The history of the United Slates is but history re- 
peating itself. Not a great reform in Church or State 
was ever started but has had to run the gauntlet of 
ridicule; not a great reformer but has had to bufiet 
against contumely and slander, and so thoroughly have 
the defomers succeeded in prejudicing the minds of the 
people against them that even .'^fter the success of a 
reformation which they have inaugurated there is not 
a sijngle instance, since the days of Washington, in 
which such have been properly recognized by this na- 
tion. It is true that many of them, have had posthu- 
mous recognition. JSTeglected, cursed, dofamed, while 
11* 
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living, and monuments built to their memory when 
dead ! We have, in this respect, made but little ad- 
vance in civilization since the day when it was said : 
"Your fathers have stoned the piophets and ye have 
built them a sepulchre." The world s greatest reform- 
ers have ever been compelled to take a back seat, and 
a study of history will show that such have been robbed 
of their just dues by the breath of slander, and the 
world will never improve in this respect so long as so- 
ciety tolerates any attempt to make a man Fidiculous 
simply because he has chosen his own methods to im- 
prove the race. It is astonishing that human beings 
should delight in barking and growling at each other, 
and in inventins; new methods to make each other 
ridiculous. Spenser has well said : 

"No wound which warlike hand of Enemy 

Inflicts with dint of sword, so sore dotn light, 
As doth the poysnous sting which Infamy 

Infixeth in tne name of noble wight : 

For by no Art nor any Leeches might 
It ever can recurred be again ; 

Ne all the skill which that immortal spright 
Of Podalyrius did in it rataine, 
Can remedy such Hurts ; such Hurts are Hellish Pain." 



BLACKMAILING. 



" A lip of lies, a face formed to conceal : 
And without feeling, mock at all who feel : 
With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown, 
A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone." — Byron. 

Blackmailing is fast becoming one of our national 
crimes, and to be Jiuccessful it is seldom that slander 
can be dispensed with. For the most part, it is carried 
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on by men and women, who get knowledge of some 
damaging fact touching the r«*piitation or character of 
another, generally some person of means, in which case 
the blackmailer plays upon the fears of his victim and 
extorts money orothei valuable considerations from him. 
No doubt the attempt is frequently made on some mere 
suspicion of wrong, but being successful, the suspicion 
is confirmed, and the victim henceforth at the mercy of 
the blackmailer. It really means, pay me a sum of 
money or I will defame your reputation, or character, 
and the readiness with which weak men and women 
yield is an evidence of how much such regard their rep- 
utation. Some men regard reputation as being of more 
value than character; indeed, this is th« case with most 
men, and especially of criminals who, having lost char- 
acter, still strenuously attempt to retain their reputa- 
tion, and so it is that, while there are men living who 
have excellent characters and bad reputations, so there 
are many who have very bad characters but excellent 
reputations. 

It is slander thai makes blackmailing so successful. 
No doubt, hundreds of men and women who were per- 
fectly innocent have yielded to the blackmailer, from 
the knowledge of the fact that men more readily believe 
evil than good reports of their neighbors, and hence 
they would rather submit to blackmailing than run the 
gauntlet of a slander. 

Of course, no one denies that under any and all cir- 
cumstances the blackmailer is a villain of the first water, 
who takes advantcige of men's regard for their reputa- 
tion to rob them. 

The spread of the press has given to the world a spe- 
cies of refined blackmailing, with which it was not pre- 
viously acquainted, and a sharp villain has only to get 
control of a printing oflUce to be in a position to loot 
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half the people in his neighborhood. He sets up a 
commodity he calls his ^'newspaper influence," oftimes 
.a purely imaginary' thing, and if a citizen wants a nom- 
ination and election to some office, this ' influence'"' must 
be paid for, otherwise it is turned against the candidate 
with all the bitterness imaginable. What. does the 
world call this? We call it unmistakable blackmail- 
ing. A merchant commences business, and is imme- 
diately approached by an agent or canvasser who 
solicits advertisements, for which he pledges the ^'in- 
fluence " of the paper. The merchant ma}'' have dif- 
ferent views, and decline the offer. He is immediately 
''spotted," and on the first opportunity his business is 
run down, and his reputation attacked by the ''influ- 
ence." A professional man settles in town, and is soon, 
in various ways, made to understand that he must sup- 
port the "influence," and, failing in this, he finds him- 
self dubbed a quack, and a humbug, and by all sorts of 
hints and innuendoes, if not by direct attack, attempts 
are made to blast his professional and, possibly, moral 
reputation, and he finds himself a temporarily ruined 
mctn. Call this what our readers please, we repeat we 
call it blackmailing, and that, too, of the most danger- 
ous sort. No matter what the character of the men 
who support "the influence," they are gentlemen; no 
matter how disreputable the business in which they are 
engaged, all is right, and so long as they support " the 
influence" the "influence" will supjx)rt them, and even 
should they commit crime it is either not noticed or 
gilded and glossed over, while the slightest gossip or 
most virulent slander is immediately published to the 
prejudice of those who do not "come down." It is thus 
that the newspaper profession is disgraced, and the bet- 
ter class of newspaper editors and i)roprietors owe it to 
themselves, as well as to the community, that they not 
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only acknowledge the existence of siich practices^ but 
that they put foith their best efforts to frown down and 
crush out such disreputable journalism. The nation is 
being disgraced, and the best of citizens ruined by this 
species of blackmailing. The courts know of its exist- 
ence, and yet, in violation of duty, and obligation to the 
people, continually ignore the scoundrels and theii* dis- 
honest practices. 

Not long ago the author of this work had a little 
practical experience with this class of journalism. One 
of the most villainous, blackmailing, editorial scoun- 
drels who ever wrote an article had attacked a public 
institution, in the hope of blackmailing some wealthy 
gentlemen who were at the head of it. We undertook 
to defend the institution, when this editorial monster, 
disturbed at his carrion feast, spewed his filth all over 
us. The grandest and most praiseworthy efforts of our 
life he belittled, our loftiest virtues he turned into 
crimes, every slander that had ever been published 
about us he raked up and republished ; murderers and 
jail-birds he dragged forth from. their cells as witnesses 
against us. He even entered the sacred precincts of 
home, and ghoul like, hunted for skeletons in family 
closets, which he exposed to public gaze ; yea, and even 
turned our own flesh and blood into a slanderous brood, 
while the community in which he lived, and whose 
morals he had corrupted, tamely stood by and relished 
the dainty least. We tried to dr'ag the villain into 
court, but at the very threshold were met by an attor- 
ney who demanded $500,00 retainer before he would 
commence suit. So we concluded to wait awhile, and 
in the mean time look up the record of the scoundrel. 
We did so, and found that wherever he had lived he 
had plied the same blackmailing game, and had every- 
where prostrated the newspaper press for his villainous 
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purposes. Much more we learned which would be out 
of place here. Defense against such, in our courts, is 
too expensive a luxury, and we see nothing remaining 
but to fall back upon our natural rights and deal out 
summary justice to so vile a wretch ; still, two wrongs 
would not make one right, and a man who had once 
clubbed or shot a pole-cat is likely to be warned not to 
repeat the experiment ; nevertheless, it is a serious mat- 
ter that the courts established for the purpose could 
afford no protection against such villainous blackmailers. 

One 01 the most dangerous features connected with 
this matter is its subtlety. While it is clear to every 
thoughtful man that the object of a writer is black- 
mailing, still, the articles are so worded, and the pre- 
tence so plausible and specious, that in nine cases out of 
ten it would be difficult to convict the criminal, and so 
it happens that there are thousands of newspapers in 
the United States who are a terror to the people, and 
none but the bravest of the brave dare attack and ex- 
pose them. 

Frequently such papers are banded together, and 
have a perfect understanding, by means of which, when 
either of the villainous band is too cowardly to make a 
direct attack upon a citizen, he causes it to be done at 
a distance, and then copies the article in his own filthy 
sheet, and hides behind the subterfuge that it was sim- 
ply copied as an item of news. How much longer will 
it be before the people rise in their might and force the 
courts to put a stop to such crimes ? 



THE SLANDERER ALWAYS A COWARD. 



" Fear is the white-lipped sire of subterfuge, and treachery."— Mrs. Sigourney. 

The traits in human character which resemble those 
of the reptile or brute creation have been recognized in 
all ages. The subtle, insidious, creeping, dangerous, 
yet cowardly character of the asp, the viper, and the 
adder, have been used among all nations to designate a 
slanderer. The Romans had their ^^anguisinherha,'' 
and no phrase in the English language is more, fre- 
quently used to designate the slanderer than ^' A snake 
in the grass." We need not repeat here the nervous 
language of the old Jewish and Christian writers, suffice 
it to remark, that everywhere the breath of the slan- 
derer is by them represented by such terms as ^' The 
poison of adders." 

We desire to call attention to another trait in the 
defamer s character, viz : that of cowardice. Nearly 
the whole snake tribe are cowardly, and only under ex- 
treme . circumstances will boldly attack any thing, but 
they will strike when hidden, and with one notable ex- 
ception, without any other warning than a hiss. ^ ^Sure- 
ly the serpent will bite without enchantment, and a 
babbler is no better." 

If men who wished to speak ill of their neighbors 
would do so in their presence they would be very apt 
to confine themselves to the truth, and there would, at 
worst, be but little slander. This would, in some cases, 
be rather risky, but it is at least more honest, and a 
man who is unwilling to take this risk should speak no 
ill. The defamer, however, is generally . too cowardly 
to take any risk. He dare speak only behind another's 
back, or hide himself behind some ambush from whence 
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he can "shoot out his arrows, even bitter words." 
When starting his slander he will hide behind such ex- 
pressions as, "They do say," thus, in the most cowardly 
manner, attempting to place the responsibility upon 
others. We meet these cowardly "Do-says" every- 
where. How frequently do we meet with such an en- 
tering wedge to a slander as this: " I don't think it 
right to speak evil of any one, but 'they do say.'" 
Whenever we hear people start out with such an exor- 
dium, our soul boils oyer with contempt, for we know 
we are in the presence of a foul-mouthed slanderer. 
If you ask "Do say" who says, he will probably sneak 
behind the pretence that he does not wish to mention 
names, since it may make trouble among neighbors. 
He well knows that his "they do say" was only the 
fruit of his own corrupt mind, and if he would so vir- 
tuously avoid trouble among neighbors, why "do say" 
at all ? Of course the expression is frequently used by 
chronic tattlers, who run round retailing all the slander 
they hear. Such are not one atom better than the 
originator of the slander. If people come with the pre- 
tence that they despise tattling, why do they give the 
lie to their pretensions by indulging in it ? If such 
only knew in what secret contempt decent men and 
women held them, they would cease their iniquitous 
tattle, and betake themselves to honest business. 

The burglar who breaks into your house runs some 
risk of being shot, and the highwayman, when he de- 
mands your money or your life, knows that he may 
confront a foeman worthy of his steel. There is some 
bravery in these scoundrels, but the cowardly backbiter 
plies his avocation because he thinks or knows that he 
runs no risk, and can do it with impunity, and thus 
places himself far below the burglar or the highway- 
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The same is true t)f the dastardly cowards who pros- 
trate and degrade the newspaper press of the country. 
If they knew that the men they attack had command 
of a like weapon of defense, they would not be so bold 
as to* attack them. If any of our readers have been at- 
tacked by these men they havQ soon found at how great 
a disadvantage they have been taken. The maligner 
has the columns of a paper free of charge, while the in- 
jured party must pay for the privilege of defending him- 
self, or, if allowed the use of the same columns in reply, 
must do so in so tame a manner as to make his defense 
pi:actically worthless. A blackmailing editor may call 
a man all sorts of vile names, but in reply the libeled 
party must comply with the rules of etiquette, and call 
his maligner only a gentleman. 

If our readers would measure the depth of a slander- 
er's cowardice, let them watch for opportunity when a 
party of them are engaged in their filthy work, and 
then drop a good word for the slandered party. We 
have frequently done this, and never yet saw snails, 
when touched, slink within their shells more rapidly 
than would these slimy backbiters. Who ever heard of 
slanderers distilling thier poison in the presence of the 
defamed party? To do this would be to expose them- 
selves to deserved condemnation, or, possibly, a de- 
served thrashing. 

Did our readers ever notice the effect upon a compa- 
ny of defamers produced by the unexpected entrance, 
into their midst, of the party they were defaming? If 
they have, then have they witnessed the base cowardice 
of malignant slanderers. Such invariably shoot in the 
dark, or stab in the back. Such cowards should loathe 
themselves, as others despise them, and when engaged 
in their disreputable work all men should flee from them 
as they would from a man afflicted with yellow fever or 

12 
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cholera. Would it not be a righteous punishment to 
compel the contaminated cowards to carry around with 
them a yellow flag, as a signal to warn people from go- 
ing near them, as we, by law, warn men not to approach 
houses affected by small-pox? 



SLANDER A MEANS OF REVENGE. 



" The man that dares traduce because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man."— Cowper. 

Slander is frequently started as revenge for real or 
fancied injuries, and many who resort to this kind of 
redrcvss freely confess their motive. If one man wrong 
another, is the injured party, in retaliation, justified in 
stealing his chickens, picking his pocket, setting fire to 
his house, or in making upon him a deadly assault? 
The laws of our country say no. In such case, the 
courts are open for a redress of that wrong, and no man 
is })ermitted to be his own avenger. Who will contend 
that a man's chickens or purse are more valuable than 
his reputation ? There are thousands of men who, even 
in revenge, w^ould blush to steal a chicken, or pick a 
pocket, yet who would not hesitate to steal a good name, 
still the evil results of the last-named theft may be al- 
most infinitely greater than that of the former, so we 
conclude that the filcher of a reputation is worse than 
the chicken thief, or pick-pocket. It is simply a custom 
of the times that punishes the one and overlooks the 
other and greater criminal. 

There is to us something very expressive in the term 
^^ filch," yet a want of thought has sometimes misled 
even learned men as to its full meaning, one example of 
which we have in Webster's dictionary, in which the 
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word is said to be "a word applied to that which is of 
little value:" to pilfer:" whereas, Shakespeare uses it 
to designate the most serious kind of theft. He, who 
had doubtless thoroughly studied the subject, regards 
a purse or money as trash, when weighed against a good 
name, and filching as the dirty and contemptible method 
of stealing the latter. 

"Who steals my purse steals trash 
■X- * * * * 

But he who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed." 

The man who would, in revenge for imaginary or real 
wrong, steal a good name, because he could do so with 
impunity, would steal a chicken, or a horse, if he were 
sure that he could thus be avenged without risk of de- 
tection. In either case, he is a violater of the law, and 
should be punished with a severity equal to the injury 
inflicted. 

To say the least of it, slander is a cowardly and con- 
temptible way of punishing an enemy, and such a meth- 
od of punishment is only resorted to because it can be 
attempted with impunity, whereas any other may be 
met by deserved punishment. If one man wrong an- 
other, that wrong should be met in a manly and legal 
manner, and not by the perpetration of another and 
still greater crime. 



THE BASENESS OF DEFAMING A FORMER 

FRIEND. 



"Alas they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth." 

— Ck)LERIDGE. 

Among the most inexcusable of all slanders are those 
which are started by men who have formerly been 
friends, but have become alienated. Friendships should 
be sacred, so much so that alienation and even abuse, 
should never tempt a man to violate them. Friendship 
leads to confidence, and to a friend many men will ex- 
pose their . failings and weakness as they would not do 
to others. Confidence leads men to neglect those pre- 
cautions which they would take in the presence of 
strangers, and to take advantage of this confidence is 
base in the extreme. 

We have known several instances in which beti'ayal 
of a former friendship has led to murder, and what, 
indeed, is more likely to do this, especially when slan- 
der is added to this betrayal? We have, on the other 
hand, known men so honorable, that even when abused 
by former friends, they persistently refused to make 
any improper use of damaging facts with which they 
were made acquainted during former friendships. This 
was honorable, and placed the parties in the noble gal- 
axy of true friends, and, in many instances, has been 
the means of restoring confidence, removing alienations, 
and laying the foundations for more lasting friendships ; 
but he who speaks ill of or slanders a former friend, 
never ought to be blessed with a new one. 

The laws of our country make a distinction between 
crimes committed by strangers and by those who have 
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been trusted by the injured party. Should a servant, 
confidential clerk, or trusted friend, steal from, or oth- 
erwise wrong a man, such would be punished with 
greater severity than would be inflicted upon a stranger 
who had committed the same offence, and this is right, 
since the breach of trust and confidence are equal to or 
even greater than the other part of the crime. When 
a trusted clerk, who has had free access to his employ- 
er's papers,, uses them to his disadvantage, he is justly 
regarded as a villain of the deepest dye, whom even 
those he may aid against his former employer would 
loathe and despise. 

• A betrayal of confidence has ever, and justly, been 
regarded as a crime so base that no private contempt 
nor public punishment has been regarded as too severe 
for the wretch guilty of the crime. To defame a man 
is stealing from him that which is of more value than 
his property, and what sort of a man is he who would 
add to this crime that of betrayal of former friendshij) 
and Confidence ? 

"0 World, thy sli{)pery turns! Friends now fast sworn, 
Whose double Bosoms seem to wear one Heart, 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal and exercise, 

Are still together, who twin, as 'twere in Love 

Unseparable, shall within this hour, 

On a dissension of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity." — Shakespeare. 
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COWARDLY TREATMENT OF THE SLANDERED. 



" We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious Censures, whicn ever, 
As ravenous Fishes, do a vessel follow. 
That is new trim'd ; but benefit no farther 
Than vainly longing." — Shakespeare. 

It is commonly believed that a person may safely suck 
the poison from a wound caused by the fangs of a viper 
or rattlesnake, and thus save human life. This may be 
true; it nevertheless takes no small amount of bravery 
to lead a man to the attempt. Men who to save- others 
would dare the risk are worthy of all honor. 

Much of the poison distilled into a wounded reputa- 
tion by the forked tongue of a slanderer may be neutral- 
ized if, instead of fleeing from men who have -thus been 
wounded, their fellow-men, or at least the best of them, 
would gather around them in the hour of trial, and to 
do so would be an act of bravery and benignity. As a 
rule, when a man is suffering from the effects of this 
venom, men flee from him as they would from a leper. 
This is base cowardice; it is criminal, and it is con- 
temptible. Yet, alas! how frequently men do it. It is 
when a man is most severely wounded that sympathy is 
the most sweet, and at such a time his yearnings for the 
kind word or look or warm shake of the hand are often 
intense. 

In the last agony of Clirist there are two culminating 
points; the one was when his cowardly followers for- 
sook him and fled. At this critical moment he cast his 
longing eyes to his disciples and asked in the most in- 
tense anxiety, ''Will you also go away?" The climax 
of bitterness, however, was not reached until he cried, 
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"Eli, Eli, lama sabachtbani ! "— " My God, ray God, wby 
bast Tbou forsaken me?" Many a good man bas bad 
feelings kindred to tbese wben he bas seen one after 
another of bis former friends forsaking him to side with 
his detractors. It is just at this time where true friend- 
ship shows itself. If at such an hour one would go and 
say, *'I hear fearful slanders about you, but I don't be- 
lieve a word of them," it would be as a flash of sunUght 
in a darkened soul. 

We owe many debts of gratitude for favors past, but 
none of our friends do we love so well as those who have 
stood by us when we were suffering from the eflPects of 
slander. On the other hand, we hold none in such ab- 
horence, find none so hard to forgive, as those who for- 
sook us and failed to defend us in the hour of our trial. 

Denials of a false accusation are looked upon as a 
matter of courae, and have little effect when they come 
from the defamed party, but how much good bas often 
been done by a true friend who bas thrown back the 
charges into the teeth of the maligner and said, " I 
defy you to prove your accusations." 

Fear of losing the friendship of defamers frequently 
deters men from doing justice to the defamed, forgetting, 
as Seneca say.^^, ''That it is safer to affront some people 
than to oblige them, for the better a man deserves, the 
worse they will speak of him." 

We once knew of a lady who, hearing that another 
was charged with a crime in connection with her own 
husband, boldlv called on the slanderd woman and 
walked openly down the street with her in the presence 
of the world, and thus stopped the slander and saved 
a good reputation. That was a noble woman. 

If when we hear of a friend being maligned we do 
not go to him, sympathize with and defend him, wo 
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deserve to suffer all the pangs which vituperation caa 
inflict. 

In the present age it is always safer to doubt than to 
believe an evil report, especially of a man whose general 
course has been reputable, and the true course is not to 
run among a. man's enemies while attempting to make 
an investigation, but to go straight to the man himself. 
To do this is noble, but to believe and act upon a defama- 
tion without giving a man a chance to defend himself is 
contemptible. 

Men of observation cannot fail to have observed that 
most men show themselves more anxious to confirm than 
to fiisprove a bad report; hence they will immediately 
go to the iefamer and not to the defamed, and we have 
known such to write and telegraph all over the country, 
not to a man's friends, but to his enemies. Such seek 
carrion, and they generally find it. By such a method 
as this the fairest reputation in the world could be 
blasted, and the best and the most useful of men are 
the most likely to suffer ^from such disreputable conduct. 

" Woe unto you," saith the Scriptures " when all men 
speak well of you." Blessed be the man of spotless 
character, but woe unto the man of spotless reputation. 

No man can honestly discharge his duty to mankind 
and not make enemies. Our ow'n experience has been 
that so long as we lived a useless life and did nothing 
for humanity our reputation was left alone, but when- 
ever and wherever we have attempted to do good, then 
we found active defame rs and persecutors, and the worst 
slanders ever published about us have sprung from our 
purest, noblest, and most disinterested at tempts. to do 
good to our fellow-men. When we have most worked 
against the devil, then has the devil most worked against 
us, and often turned even our best friends against us; 
still when a man's so-called friends forsake him because 
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a vile defamer has raked earth and hell to find all the 
slanders that his enemies have hurled against him, his 
condition must indeed be pitiable. Still let the cry of 
such an one be nil desperandum. 

" The jewel best enamell'd, 
Will lose his beauty ; and though Gold bides still, 
• That others touch, yet often touching will 
Wear Gold ; and so no man that hath a name, 
But Falsehood and Corruption doth it shame." 

When a wise man sets about the work of investigating 
evil reports respecting a friend, he will not do so with 
the expectation of finding no shadows. It will, indeed, 
be an exceptional case when the slanderer has found no 
foundation upon which to start his slander, since where 
no real ground exists it will be easy for a malignant 
mind to so distort the purest act of a man's life as to 
make it appear infamous. We could give many in- 
stances of this which have occurred in our own expe- 
rience. The difierence between the man who wants to 
prove another guilty and one who does not is that to the 
ibrmor '^Trifles light as air ar.j confirmations strong as 
proof of Holy Writ," while the latter will believe nothing 
except on reasonable testimony ; and the reason why it 
is best and most honest to go first to the accused party 
is, that appearances are frequently entirely changed by 
his explanations. 

A lady of terribly jealous disposition once found among 
the papers of her husband a returned bank check given 
to another lady. She kept it for years, and then gave 
it to her son, just arriving at man's estate. With it in 
hand he accused his father of infidelity to his mother. 
The slander soon spread, but an investigation proved 
that the father, who was a Mason, had given the check 
to a brother Mason's wife who was in distress and 
whom his Masonic obligation bound hinx to relieve, and 
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yet a vile newspaper blackmailer fifteen years afterward 
revived and published the slander. Such cases as these 
are numerous, and are the strongest possible reasons 
why the courts should permit no man to publish an evil 
report of another, but, as we have contendied in another 
chapter, should, if he knows of a wrong, report it only 
to the courts, where it may be properly investigated in 
the presence of the accused. Neither should a man 
abandon a friend who on an investigation should be 
found to have some fault, especially when it is found 
that those faults are only venial. One has well said that 
if all our faults were written on our foreheads we should 
pull our hats over our eyes. 

Christ set us a good example when he said to the 
accusing Jews : *' He that is without fault among you, let 
him cast the first stone." If when a man is found to 
have faults he is to become a foot-ball for slanderers, 
God help the world, God help the church, God help us 

all. ' • 

The man who forsakes a friend when slanderers begin 
to kick should not repine when he becomes in turn their 
foot ball and false friends leave him to his fate. 



TO LISTEN AS BAD AS TO SLANDER. 



" The flying rumors gathered as they rolled, 
The tale scarce uttered, hut again was told. 
And all who heard it added something new ; 
.And all who heard it made enlargement too ; 
On every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew." — Pope. 

HiRE asks, **When will talkers refrain from evil- 
speaking ?'* and answers, " When listeners refrain from 
evil-hearing." 

Anon, says : " Slander meets no regard from noble 
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minds ; only the base believe what the base only utter." 
The author of the Youth's Director says: ''If the 
detractor is guilty, he who with pleasure Us tens to him 
is not less so ; the one has Satan on his lips, and the 
other in his ear." 

That is a very happy thought of Talmage, in which 
he represents the listener as holding the sack, white the 
slanderer fills it. 

Those who lend willinsj ears to the defamer soon be- 
come his journeymen, to aid him in his diabolical work. 
It always takes two to injure a man by slander; one to 
proclaim, the other to listen, believe, and re proclaim. 
As a rule, the maligner does not attempt to pour his 
poison into unwilling ears. We grant that sometimes 
men are so situated that they are almost compelled to 
hear. The only way in which they could avoid it, 
would be to stop their ears with cotton, but could the 
slanderers only read what was passing in the minds of 
their unwilling listeners they would speedily cease to 
ply their disj-eputable calHng. We have such a loath- 
ing and disgust for such that, whenever compelled to 
listen to them, we are constantly thinking of slimy ser- 
pents, unclean vultures, or offensive skunka, and when 
we are relieved of their obnoxious presence, we invaria- 
bly think over a long Ust of disinfectants, and finally 
plunge for relief into Burns' well-known Ode to a louse. 

" Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To sae oursels as ithers sae us." 

If such people could know in what contempt and ab- 
horrence they are held, by decent men and women, they 
would not seek listeners, for fear that they may find 
some that are uncongenial. 

A stinging rebuke was once administered to one of 
the dirty tribe of backbiters by a little girl, who, being 
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compelled to be present during a feast of scandal, placed 
both hands over her ears, and, when asked what she 
was doing, replied : " Mamma says I must stop my ears 
when people speak ill of their neighbors." God bless 
the woman who can thus train her children. 

The receiver of stolen goods, knowing them to hav«> 
been stolen, is justly regarded as equally guilty with 
the thief, and a slander can do no harm until it is lis- 
tened to and retailed, so the filthy tongue and the cor- 
rupted ear are alike guilty in the work of stealing a 
good name. 

Persons who do not wish to be classed with slander- 
ers should not only turn away the ear, but even the eye, 
from such, since there are other methods, besides words, 
in which reputations are destroyed. As Swift says : 

•' Nor do they trust their Tonnes alone, 
But speafc a language of their own ; 
Can read a Nod, a Snrug, a look, 
Far better than a printed book ; 
Convey a libel in a frown, 
And wink a Reputation down, 
Or by the tossing of a fan. 
Describe the Lady and the Man." 

We have frequently seen a poisoned arrow shot from 
the eye into a spotless reputation. A shake of the 
head we have known to do irreparable mischief. Even 
silence, at a time when a good word may have saved a 
reputation, has frequently wrought ruin and destruc- 
tion. • ' 

Whatever makes an unjust impression respecting a 
good man, or woman, is defamation ; but there must 
always be one to be impressed, as well as one to im- 
press, and when this one is willing to be impressed, he 
becomes equally guilty with the one who makes the im- 
pression. We concede that sometimes one may be so 
situated that he cannot avoid being unfavorably im- 
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pressed, but no one is ever so situated that he is 
obliged to use his impression to the prejudice of an- 
other. It may be our misfortune to receive a bad im- 
pression of another, but it becomes our sin, when we, 
in any way, attempt to convey that impression to an- 
other. 

A great many minds are so corrupt that they really 
delight in hearing evil reports of others, and such are 
as swift to repeat as they are quick to hear. They ap- 
pear to take a fiendish delight in tormenting their fel- 
low-men, and, as Adam Clarke says, '*Like carrion 
crows, look only for corruption." Where such people 
find gratification in such conduct, we never could dis- 
cover, and frequently ask with Joaquin Miller : 

" Is it worth while that we jostle a brother, 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life ? 
Is it worth while that we j^er at each other 
In blackness of heartl* — that we war to the knife ? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife." 

If people would avoid being influenced by defamers, 
they should watch the state of their own minds while 
they listen. Should a friend, even an imperfect one, 
be the subject of animadversion, how different would be 
the effect from that produced by the defamation -of a 
stranger ! To attacks on the former we should listen 
with impatience, while defamatory remarks respecting 
the latter would be listened to with indifference; but 
how would it be if we hear a business competitor, or 
social rival, or. some one of whom we were jealous or 
envious, or whom we disliked, from any cause, just or 
unjust? In this^case, it is to be feared, the slanderer 
would speak to willing ears. The color in our moral 
paint brush would be deepened, or shaded, not by truth 
and fairness, but by our interests, passions and preju- 
dices. We see this, not only in secret detraction, but 
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in the vice made public, as we have it on the platform, 
or in the press of the country. Should a vicious attack 
be made on a candidate of an opposite political or other 
party, or on one of opposite religious belief, it would 
appear all right, but if,, upon one of our way of think- 
ing, it would be all wrong. This is mean, contempti- 
ble, devilish, and ought not to be tolerated, and will not 
be, in any well-regulated society. 

A respectable man, caught in the company of a thief, 
or drunkard, or any other vile person, would be 
ashamed, and this shame would be deepened were he 
caught in familiar or intimate association. How much 
greater should be his confusion when not only caught 
in the company of, but in giving eager and willing at- 
tention to the vile emanations of a slanderous tongue ? 
If a man is to be known by the company he keeps, then 
would we advise him to keep away from the thief, the 
drunkard, the licentious, and above all others, because 
worse than all, from the tattler, the backbiter, and the 
slanderer. 



CAN MEN LIVE DOWN THE EFFECT OF 

SLANDER? 



" Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false, that never dies." — ^Adelaide Proctor. 

In our youth we were taught that the effect of a 
slander could be outlived, and through life we have 
acted upon this belief. We now repudiate the doctrine, 
and with an enlarged experience say that had we to live 
life over we would never again tamely submit to a slan- 
der, but would, if possible, hunt it down and strike it 
on the head at sight. We know of quite a number of 
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the best men with whom we were ever acquainted who 
have tried to live useful lives for a quarter of a century- 
after suffering from the first attacks, on their reputation, 
but who are still suffering and unable to remove the incu- 
bus. An evil report, like Banquo's ghost, will not down. 
We question whether a man ever entirely recovers from 
the effect of a slander. We certainly Lave no knowledge 
of a single case. We think it not irreverent to say thai 
Christ himself could not live down a slander. Had he 
done so, Pontius Pilate would never have ordered his 
crucifixion. 

In another chapter we have seen how closely allied 
is slander with murder. The same may be noticed here. 
You can no more restore a lost reputation than a lost 
life. Property stolen from another may be restored or 
its equivalent rendered and perfect satisfaction given, 
but in the act of slandering a man the very winds are 
charged with the crime and the atmosphere impreg- 
nated with moral malaria. No amount of regret or 
repentance on the part of the defamer can possibly undo 
the mischief. A man may as rationally expect to give 
to the wings of the wind the ten thousand seeds of a 
muUen-stalk, with the expectation of gathering all the 
new plants that may spring up, as to stop the progress 
of an evil report when it has once been started. When 
a man can eradicate a foul disease without a remedy, 
cure a cancer by neglect, or a leprosy by a wish, then 
may he expect to live down a slander. Washington 
in middle life said that "To persevere in ones duty and 
to be silent is the best answer to calumny ; " but after 
he had done his duty, created a nation and passed to 
honored retirement, the breath of slander followed him, 
dogged his footsteps, mingled with the very leaves of 
the trees that shaded his dwelling, prepared a bitter cup 
for his household, and caused him to groan in anguish 
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that his gray hairs could not be permitted to go to the 
grave in peace. But now we are building him a monu- 
ment, a marble shaft five hundred feet high, the tallest 
monument in the world — bah ! We have no sympathy 
with the spirit which would permit worse than human 
ghouls to hunt and hound a good man while living and 
after they have driven him into a premature grave then 
build him a monument. Better by far give him the 
stone to build a house to add to his comfort while living 
or to erect a prison in which to incarcerate his defaraers. 
Sometimes when we think of these things until our soul 
boils all over with righteous indignation, we conclude 
that the best monument to Washing-ton would have 
been made out of the bones of his defamers. To drag 
from the grave those of the editor of the ^^Philadelphia 
Aurora^' noticed in our chapter on slander and men of 
the past, and place them with his slanderous articles 
against Washington in the monument now being 
erected, so that all who visit it could be reminded of 
the infamous character of the slanderer, would, in our 
opinion, do more good than all the stone monuments in 
the countr3\ Live down a slander indeed ! The only 
way to destroy the virus under the fangs of a viper is to 
■crush the head of the reptile. The only way to stamp 
out the effect of slander is to ftiake it by law as infa- 
mous as it is in fact. It is true that a healthy public 
opinion can do much to hold the crime in check, and 
we are doing our part in the work of creating that 
opinion. 

The people of this country have cried let the slan- 
derer alone until the nation is full of them. We have 
been taught to live down slander until the slanderer 
has gotten every man and woman in the natipn by the 
throat. We have been told that a court of justice is the 
last place in which to try to recover a lost reputation 
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until no man in the nation has a good reputation to lose. 
Wo have turned the Press, the palladium of our liberties, 
into an eogine of defamation, blackmailing, and perse- 
cution. We have turned our marts of trade into ruinous 
i-'lander-shops. We have corrupted the very fountains 
of justice, and if we would believe t\e slanderer, have 
turned over our civil government to a band of thieves. 
We have set man against man, woman against woman, 
town against town, state against state, nation against 
nation, minister against people, people against minister, 
and church against church; and all this by listening to 
the silly prattle respecting our ability to live down a 
slander. Slander never dies. Those started by Julian 
the Apostate are in the mouths of ten thousand infidels 
at the pre-ent day. From the Garden of Eden to Geth- 
semane and from Gethsemane until this hour every de- 
cade has dropped its slanders, that still live and flourish. 
This letting slander and slanderers alone has so en- 
couraged the crime that we have become a nation of 
slanderers. This is the crying sin of the nineteenth 
century, and will not die until it is crushed out by the 
strong arm of the law. To believe otherwise is tanta- 
mount to believing that all the legislative bodies who 
ever passed laws for the. punishment of the slanderer 
were mistaken idiots. If this crime with all the wrongs 
it inflicts upon society is to be left to regulate itself, then 
what folly it has been to pass laws on the subject, and 
if it V)e safe to leave this to regulate itself, then why 
not leave theft and murder to regulate themselves? Is 
there a rational man in the world who doubts that 
slander has produced greater mischief than theft and 
murder combined ? Then why attempt to suppress the 
latter and. tolerate the former ? Why demand that the 
slanderer shall be left alone ? Why preach to us that 
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we can live down a slander ? We say again that in this 
world a slander never dies. 

Whatever may have been the case in ancient tinaes, 
when the only way to stop slander was to slit, or bore a hole 
through, the tongue of the man or woman who indulged 
in it, or to dip such in filthy horse-ponds, or stop their 
mouths with mechanical gags, certain it is that in the 
absence of such methods, or of some adequate punish- 
ment, there is little hope of stopping the mouth of the 
modern defamer. This is especially true since vicious 
men have prostrated the press of the country to their 
diabolical uses. A slander now becomes immortal, in 
that it is printed, stereotyped, lithographed, bound up 
and stored away for future -reference, so that when it 
suits the cupidity, greed, ambition, or vengeance of the 
world it can be looked up, reprinted, magnified, exag- 
gerated and given a more extended circulation; and 
this is called the liberty of the press ! Liberty to blight 
and blast the fairest names on earth ; liberty to bring 
want and woe to ten thousand homes; liberty to hurl 
men into lunatic asylums or premature. graves; liberty 
to drive 'them from every good work; liberty to entail 
upon the world all the horrors which follow in the trail 
of defamation; and all this at five cents a copy. The 
time has come, or ought to have come, when the glamour 
now thrown about the press of this country should, be 
removed, and when every blackmailing scoundrel who 
can purchase or otherwise control a printing ofiice should 
not be permitted to ply the diabolical trade of a libeler. 

We repeat what we have said elsewhere, viz.,* that 
the decent press of the. country should join with good 
men in demanding that a check be put upon this licen- 
tiousness ; otherwise the press of the country will soon 
become a stench in the nostrils of the people. A man 
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who turns liberty into licentiousness should be deprived 
of his own liberty. You cannot live down a slander, 
and the only thing that remains is to crush the slan- 
derer or lead him to repentance and reformation. 



THE COURTS DERELICT. 

" We must not make a scarecrow of the Law, 
Setting it up to fear the Birds of Prey, 
And let it keep one shape, till Custom make it 
Their perch, and not their terror." — Shakespeare. 

While it is conceded by legal authors that slander is 
one of the worst crimes that one man can commit 
against another, still, to the disgrace of our courts, it 
must be confessed that men guilty of the crime are sel- 
dom punished. Should a man steal a loaf of bread, *) 
with which to. feed a starving wife or child, he would 
be quickly arrested, tried, convicted, and sent to jail. 
^ Should he-stc^al a cow, or horse, and be caught in the 
act, the chances are that through a fear of the derelic- 
tion of the courts some vigilance committee would pur- 
sue him and hang him without trial. / Should he, in a 
moment of passion, strike, stab or shoot another and 
escape, large sums of money would be offered for his 
arrest, and being arrested, he would be tried by the 
State, and most likely made to forfeit his life on the 
gallows. Now, while it may be a question whether it 
• would not be more merciful to a man to plung(3 a dag' 
ger into his vitals, or to send a bullet crashing through 
his brain, than, by slander, to send him through life 
with all that is dear turned into gall, and himself turn- 
ed into a plotting and miserable misanthrope, certain it 
is that no man possessed of a grain of common sense 
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can doubt that the evils springing from the loss of a 
man's hoi^se, or cow, his property or his money can 
once compare with those following the loss of his repu- 
tation or character. • 

We have, all through this book, contended that slan- 
der is often worse than murder ; that the misery en- 
tailed thereby is greater than that resulting from the 
deeds of the assassin; that thousands of men with their 
wives and children have suflFered worse than death 
through slaughtered reputations, but be this as it may, 
certain it is that a man could well afford to part with 
his all, and exchange riches for poverty, rather than be 
forced to part with reputation and go through the world 
with a smirched character. Now, it is a marvelous 
thing that the law should so quickly pursue and punish 
the petty thief, the burglar, the horse or cattle thief, 
the violator of chastity, the habitual drunkard, or 
tramp, and yet permit the slanderer, the "foulest 
whelp of sin," to go scott free. The trouble is, that 
vice is seldom considered per se, or in connection with 
its consequences to society, but only in its consequences 
to the offender. 

When a man is convicted of a crime he is naturally 
shunned. Let him steal but the value of a dollar, and 
be convicted, and society forever closes it doors against 
him, but a villain of deeper dye may . rob a man of a 
reputation, the intrinsic value of which cannot be com- 
puted in silver or gold, and yet the worse than thief, 
worse than common scoundrel, worse than ordinary 
villain, is permitted by our courts to go free, and soci- 
ety receives and frequently pets him, while, if he had 
liis deserts, he would lie rotting in prison. 

The magnitude of any crime can only be measured 
by the misery it entails upon humanity, and when we 
attain to a higher degree of civilization, crimes against 
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human reputation and character will be classified next 
to murder, and in some cases will be regarded as even 
a more heinous offence; in the mean time, men injured 
by slander owe it as a duty both to themselves and so- 
ciety that they should seek that redress which the laws 
at present in our statute books profess to give. 
/^ There are in most States two means of redress ; ' the 
/ first is a criminal prosecution, and the second a civil 
/ action for damages. The courts should be made to do 
I their duty, especially in criminal actions, and when 
/ prosecutions for slander become as common as prosecu- 
/ tions for theft, the evils of which we write will be 
/ checked, if not entirely obliterated. This desirable 
I state of things cannot, however, be brought about until 
our courts cease to be so derelict in the discharge of 
I their duty. 

I Our judges must know, and do know, that the ven- 

l erable J udge Dale was right when, during the trial of 

\ the Oswald case, he said : " A libeler is one whose heart 

^ is more dark and' base than that of an assassin, or than 

his who commits a midnight arson." 

We entertain the most profound respect for the judi- 
ciary, and would be sorry to transcend the bounds of 
propriety in pointing out what we regard as an inex- 
cusable neglect to enforce our law on this subject. If 
any apology is needed for our plain utterances, we may 
be pardoned for whispering into the ears of our judges 
the fact that the writer of these pages h*as the blood of 
Sir Matthew Hale, of whom he is a lineal descendant, 
flowing in his veins, and he is not ashamed to confess 
that he has the same respect for law, and contempt for 
injustice, which has made the name of his ancestor so 
respected and venerable. 

There is not a* reputable judge in the United States 
who does not know that our laws are ample to protect 
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the people from the consequences of the crime of slan- 
der, neither is there one who does not know that these 
laws are seldom enforced. 

We have recently complained of the ministers of the 
gospel that they have neglected their duty, and we re- 
joice to know that through our efforts there are more 
sermons being preached on the sin of slander than were 
probably ever preached before in the same length of 
time, and now we compl*ain that in charging grand ju- 
ries we never remember hearing a judge in this country 
calling their attention to the prevalence and rapid 
growth of criminal slander and libel-, and yet, strange 
to say, the ermine has been bespattered all over with 
the filthy slime of the worse than human cobra. 

What we have said at the close of our article on 
slander and rights of the press, we have said after ma- 
ture deliberation, and more in sorrow than anger, and 
a good and righteous judge will say that we have told 
the truth. 

We recognize the fact that our judges are aware of 
the importance of having all law backed by public 
opinion, and that many will rejoice in any effort which 
may be put forth to enlighten the people on this sub- 
ject. The burning words taken from the decisions of 
courts, and expressions of the judges of the good old 
times, which we have reproduced in various chapters of 
this book, will be re-echoed by every righteous judge 
in the United States, and by our humble efforts we hope 
to have the judges speak in the same earnest and honest 
manner as have the preachers. 

We entertain the same hope in reference to the at- 
t^Drneys of the country. If we can only cause them to 
take down the dusty and unused volumes which treat 
on the laws of slander and libel, we shall do them good 
service. From the results of our first effort we have a 
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right to believe that before long they will be compelled 
to re-study the subject, and if God spares us we do not 
propose to stop until we have aroused the slandered 
multitude to seek in our courts that redress which the 
laws of our country profess to give. 

It is not barratory to demand the enforcement of the 
law, but good citizenship ; nor is it contempt of court 
to urge the people in the future to vote for no judge 
who is not willing to pledge himself to enforce the laws 
against slander and libel with the same fidelity as he 
does those providing for the suppression of other 
crimes. 

/"^he neglect to enforce the laws of the country is 
/ attracting more and more of public attention. The 
/ recent bloodshed and arson in Cincinnati are indica- 
I tions of what must be expected when public indigna- 
\ tion is excited by the "law's delay." 
\v^he people are also getting tired of so much lynch 
law, and will, if it is not stopped, make, we fear, an 
angry demand to know why the courts do not stop 
lynching, by themselves punishing the guilty. The 
recent lynching of a man and his wife and the murder 
in the womb of the latter of an unborn babe, in one of 
our Western States, was a most horrible crime, and 
shows to what lengths men will go when law and order 
are defied, and brutal passions get the upper hand. 
The palliation of the crime by a public journal was 
worse than the crime itself, and shows to what depth 
. an unbridled and licentious press will descend, but when 
the editor of that press is permitted to play the ghoul, 
dig up a ghastly corpse, drag it through the country^ 
and expose it to public view, in an attempt to justify 
his advocacy of lynching, and woman and infant mur- 
der, crime and infamy can no further go, and when to 
all this is added the fact that, after the lynching, grave 
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suspicions are awakened that the parties were not 
guilty of the crime for which they were lynched, but 
that the lynchers were moved to the crime by the hope 
of getting possession of the property of the murdered 
parties, and that the subject has never been judicially 
investigated, it is time to call a halt and ask our courts 
Why are suchjihings permitted? 

What is slander but moral lyuching, what but taking 
the law into hands that have no right, to judge and con- 
demn ? The latter crime would naturally lead to the 
former. Permit a man to blast a reputation, and he 
will end by advocating the lynching of a woman and 
murder of an unborn babe, and such an one would rob 
a grave to justify his course. 

We know of no remedy for these crimes but that 
found in the first chapter of this book, viz : in recog- 
nizing the fact that the exercise of the private right to 
judge and condemn is incompatible with our civilization. 

When a man commits a crime he should be tried by 
properly appointed courts, and not be hounded by a 
black- hjear ted libeler, nor murdered by an infuriated 
mob. If we tolerate or palliate vicious defamation, we 
know not how soon we, in turn, may be libeled and our 
good name blasted, and if we sanction lynching we 
know not how soon a false charge may be trumped- up 
Against us, which, being u^ed to inflame the thought- 
less and the vicious, may also lead to our being mur- 
dered. No wonder that thoughtful men are seriously 
pondering these things. Will our judges take notice . 
and govern themselves accordingly ? 



PLEADING THE TRUTH OF A LIBEL 
IN JUSTIFICATION, 



" No might nor greatness in Mortality- 
Can Censure 'scape; back-wounding Calumny 

The whitest Virtue strikes : What King so strong, 
Can tie the gall up in a slanderous tongue." 

— Skakespeare. 

If our conclusions in the first chapter are logical, we 
have laid the foundation for a successful attack upon 
what we must call the most outrageous rule in plead- 
ings known to our people or courts. It is, indeed, a 
monstrosity in jurisprudence. We refer to the rule 
which allows the plea of truth in justification of a libel. 
If our position is sustained, then, when a defendant 
comes into court and pleads in justification ?f a slander, 
or hbel, that the words spoken or printed were true, the 
court should answer: '^ If the matter be true, still it was 
none of your business to publish it, since by doing so, 
you have usurped the prerogative of the court, and that 
too, without abiding by the rules of justice in the mat- 
ter of granting this man a fair trial. On your own 
showing you have proceeded to condemn him on ex 'parte 
testimony, and to punish and degrade him without con- 
fronting him with his accusers. If you knew him to be 
guilty, as charged, or, if, from the testimony, you be- 
lieved him to be guilty, it was your duty to lodge com- 
plaint against him, and not to violate the constitution 
of the country, which guarantees, to even the worst of 
criminals, a legal and fair trial. This you have" done, 
in taking it upon* youiseilf to judge, condemn, and de- 
grade, without giving this plain tiff the leastopportunity 
for defense, and I cannot permit you now, to make this 
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court a partner in your iniquitous libels, nor allow you 
to justify yourself in a proceeding that is, in every way, 
unjustifiable." 

. If a newspaper publisher, he may plead justification 
on the ground of public expediency, or, in other words, 
that it was a privileged publication; to which, a righteous 
judge would answer, in the language of Townshend : 
*' There is no privilege when the subject-matter is de- 
famatory of an individual," and again, '^ A newspaper 
proprietor is nob privileged, as such, in the dissemmi- 
nation of news, but is. liable for what he publishes, in 
the same manner as any other individual." 

It will be a sad day for the world, when the courts 
permit every irresponsible newspaper editor in the coun- 
try, to blast a reputation at pleasure, or any othfer man 
or woman to do this, as interest, passion, or prejudice, 
shall dictate. 

It answers well our present purpose to lay before pur 
readers the distinction between character and reputa- 
tion. Character is what a man is, jper se, and no man 
can make or unmake it but himself. Reputation is what 
the world says of a man. It is a sad thought that a 
man may have a most excellent character, and yet a very 
bad reputation. Nothing but slander, and defamation 
can produce such an anomalous state of affairs. 

Unfortunately, for the upright man, he is more de- 
pendent, for his successes in life, on his reputation, than 
on his character. Throucjh a failure cm the part of the 
courts to protect such when attacked, there are doubt- 
less thousands in this country who have good characters 
but very bad reputations. It is with the reputation 
that the courts have to deal in actions for slander, and 
by admitting the rule above named,. Pandora's box is 
thrown wide open. 

In a moment of passion, a man may call another a 
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thief, a drunkard, a libertine, or any other bad name. 
Fetch such an one immediately into court, as he should 
be, and ask the question : ''Did you ever know this man 
to steal, or get drunk, or play the part of a libertine?" 
and he would be compelled to answer no, or otherwise 
to present the proof of his assertions. As the world 
wags, most men would say to a defamed man, ''Take no 
notice of such a charge." Thus, the deiamer encour- 
aged by his impunity, again repeats the accusation, 
when probably, some one else will say : " When called 
a thief, or drunkard, or libertine, he did not deny the 
/charge, and so, it must be true." And, as the barking 
^ of a dog in the night will set all the curs in town 
welping, so will others take up the cry, " thief," etc. 
IThis may continue for years unchecked, and spread 
over a large neighborhood, until, at last, it becomes 
unbearable, when -tlie injured party is forced to seek 
legal redress; and now what takes place? The attor- 
ney for the defense goes into court and sets up the plea, 
in justification, that the plaintifi* is commonly regarded 
as a thief, etc.; and to prove it, calls upon the witness 
stand Jones, Brown, and Robinson, who each honestly 
swears that this is the plaintiff s common reputation, and 
that they have frequently heard him called a thief, and 
so forth, and they have no difficulty when pushed, in 
naming parties, times and places, by whom, and at 
which he has • been so called. And the court allows 
/ this 1 The judge will not attempt to trace this attack 
/ on reputation to its source, nor allow the plaintiff to do 
/ it, and if he did, it may be impossible. The party who 
I started it may be dead and in hell, where he ought to 
^be if he died without repentance; nay, further, the 
/slandered party may never have known who was the 
( first maligner, yet, so it happens, that although he may 
Nnever have stolen, or become drunken, or acted the part 
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of the libertine in his life, the last slanderer is permit- 
ted to excuse himself, and farther, and in a more 
effectual manner, to blast the reputation of a pure man, 
and the courts by permitting him to do it, become part- 
ners in the iniquity. Can any rule be more dangerous, 
unjust or iniquitous than this ? It is a disgrace to our 
civilization, and gives encouragement to the vilest of 
slanderers. In the hands of the vicious, the very vir- 
tues of a man may be used to his destruction, and truth 
itself be converted into a lie. If, at all times, the 
slander could be promptly met, and the slanderer 
brought into court, this would be impossible, since the 
fact would be discovered and the slander at once de- 
tected. 

There is an old law maxim which generally "runs 
thus: *' The greater the truth, the greater the libel.*' 
We think it is misquoted, and should read : ^' The 
nearer the truth the greater the libel." Doubtless the 
earlier courts discovered the fact that the truth could 
be so distorted as to make of it a dangerous libel — the 
more dangerous because of the amount of truth which 
it contained. As Tennyson well remarks : 

" A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright; 
But a lie which is half a truth is a harder matter to fight." 

It will be seen in the foUowins; illustrations that 
things, in both cases, had a bad look ; and most men 
would say the parties had, from those appearances, just 
grounds for their charges. But in both, we see the just- 
ice of the rule that no man shall be condemned until 
he has been confronted by his accusers ; and also the 
great danger of permitting every man to judge and con- 
demn his neighbor unheard. We assure our readers that 
except as to names and places the cases are not hypothet- 
ical: Smith and Johnson were standing in Broadway, 
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New York, and while in conversation, Johnson put his 
hand into Smith's outside coat pocket and extracted a 
well filled pocket-book. The art was seen l>y the wife 
of Brown, from an upper window opposite. When 
Brown came home, his wife told him what she had seen, 
and expressed the V)elief that she shouLl know the man 
who picked the other's pocket if she should again see 
him.. Some time thereafter, she met Johnson in Cen- 
tral Park, and pointed him out to her husband. Soon 
thereafter. Brown met Johnson near his place of busi- 
ness, and followed him until he discovered who and 
what^ho was, and then quietly whispered the facts to 
neighbors, who ihonceforth regarded him ms a pick- 
pocket, and treated him accordingly. For years he 
remained under suspicion, bef..)re learning of the serious 
charge against him. An investigation showed that the 
pocket-book was his own, that he had given it to Smith, 
who was his friend, for the purpose of purchasing some 
goods which Smith had in his hands, and that he had 
told* Johnson to take the pocket-book out of the pocket, 
since his hands beini^ full he could not hand it to him. 
This ought to have made everything clear, but the re- 
port having spread, it did not clear Johnson's reputa- 
tion. Sometime thereafter, lie removed to Chicago, and 
ten years subsequently was pointed out in that city as a 
pickpocket by one who had slightly known him in New 
York. Soon thereafter, he sued one who took up and 
circulated the report, for defjimation of character, in 
calling hini a pickpocket ; and when in court, the at- 
torney for the defense asked for a commission, and ex- 
amined several of his old acquaintances in New York 
to prove that for ten years or more he had borne that 
reputation. What villainy ! and yet it is daily prac- 
ticed in some of our courts ! 

The second case was that of' a minister of the gospel 
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residing near Boston, Mass. He had resolved to re- 
move to the West, and the day of his departure a lady- 
unknown to the boarders, called at his hotel in Boston, 
where he was temporarily stopping, and spent some 
time with him. This aroused the suspicion of meddle- 
some parties, who theveupon watched him. He sent 
his trunk to the depot, but, with the lady in question, 
started in a circuitous route, passing through Boston 
Common, where the pair sat for a considerable time 
engaged in earnest conversation, and then started for 
the depot. The suspicious party watched them until 
they entered the cars, and then left with a sweet morsel 
of scandal concocted in his mind. As the cars started, 
the lady stepped out, unseen by the watcher, and, upon 
inquiry next day, the wife of the clergyman was found 
to be at home. A few days thereafter, Boston was 
moved by the story that the minister in question had 
eloped with a lady; and so minute and circumstantial 
were the particulars, that they were sent to the church 
of which he had been formerly the pastor, and was still 
a member, and he was ignominiously and without trial 
expelled from membership. Subsequent investigation 
showed that the lady in question was the minister's 
wife, who had come up to Boston to see him off, and 
who had thus accompanied him to the train, and the 
same evening returned home. Yet, fifteen years after 
the event, the facts were published in a religious paper 
in the West, and several yeara thereafter again started 
by a meddlesome brother in the South, and to this day, 
the minister has been made to suffer from the ever-re- 
curring publication of the report. Now, while this 
gentleman possesses an excellent character, who can 
deny that he has a bad reputation? And should he 
ever be driven to the defense of his good name, into a 
court of justice, and the opposing attorney learn of the 
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publication of these facts, who can doubt that he would 
drag them in, in justification of his client, to the great 
damage of the plaintiff. We see in these cases, the great 
danger of permitting floating scandal to be dragged in- 
to courts of justice. If, in either case, the accused 
party had been promptly arrested and triedby a proper 
court his character and reputation would have re- 
mained untarnished. Left to the tender mercy of 
slanderers, neither will ever outlive the effect of the 
slanders. We venture the assertion that there are 
thousands of such cases in the country, and they should 
teach the neressity for punishing the slanderer the mo- 
ment he rears his head. These cases teach a double 
lesson. First, that in both, the actual truth was at 
I'^ast in part, told, and second, the very forbearance of 
the parties left the slander to grow, so that, if even 
now, the repeaters thereof were dragged into court, 
they could set up the plea in justification that the re- 
ports had been circulated for ten or twenty years. 

Since we do not write exclusively for men who/are 
capable of thinking for themselves, we maybe pardoned 
a little prolixity in calling attention to these cases. It 
will be seen that Johnson did take the pocket-book out 
of Smith's pocket, anfl that the minister did accept the 
company ot a lady, remain with her in his room at the 
hotel, depart with her, and enter the car with her. 
There is no evidence of malice, at least in the first case, 
where the wife of Brown witnessed the taking of the 
pocket-book, and reported the same to her husband. 
Acting upon the evidence, there may have appeared no 
intentional wrong, when Brown followed Johnson with 
the view of finding out who and what he was, but when 
Brown reported what he had heard^ thoi the crime 
commenced. It would have been an act of mercy to 
Johns :>n if Brown had ordered his arrest, since it would 
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have aflForded him an opportunity to explain, and thus 
clear his reputation, and this, under the circumstances, 
was Brown's duty, and failing to do it, he should be 
branded as a slanderer, and held responsible for all the 
evil that followed. Still, he, who was the cause of all 
the trouble, never suffered, while the innocent was 
driven from his New York home, unable to earn a liv- 
ing, through a false charge, which, up to fhis time,lTe 
did not even know had been made. For ten long years 
the slander slept, and then broke out with renewe<l 
violence, when, at last, it reached the ears of the in- 
jured party. He then sought redress, and the court 
allowed the damnable iniquity of permittin,^; the last 
slanderer to plead, in justification that for ten years, 
the reputation of the plaintiff had been that of a pick- 
pocket. 

In the second place, the lady who was supposed to 
have eloped with the minister was his own wife, biit 
the fact that she left the cars unobserved by the spy, 
and was, on inquiry, the next day, found to be at home, 
twenty miles from Boston, appeared to give color to the 
suspicion that her husband had eloped with anoth »r. 
No one can feel anything but contempt for a spy, yet, 
next to doing what he should have done, namely, lodg- 
ing a complaint against the suspected party in the 
nearest court, he did cause a report to be made to the 
church, and in so doing, laid the' foundation for another 
illustration of the danger which must ever spring from 
even a body of well meaning men, being permitted to 
try and condemn a man, except in the prescribed and 
lawful method, namely, by confronting the accused 
with his accusers. Now, although the church receded 
from its unwise action, when informed of the facts, 
still, the minister suffered, and is still suffering the con- 
sequences. The church has been deprived of a useful 
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servant, who, every time he has tried to resume minis- 
terial work, has been met with the slander, and who is 
well aware of the fact that should he bring any of his 
last defamers before the courts, those courts would al- 
low them to plead, in justification, that for twenty 
years it has been reported that the plaintiff disgraced 
his sacred calling by eloping with a woman. So, ho 
still suffers, until he can meet his accusers before that 
Judge, in whose court a slanderer will not be permitted 
to plead a previous slander, in justification. 

Nothing but the docket of a court should ever be 
permitted in evidence to justify an evil report, and as a 
means of reformation, and restoration to good citizen- 
ship, it is questionxble whether even a man who has 
once been punished for a crime, should be pecked at, 
at the will of every carrion crow who sees fit to attack 
him. 

The legislature of every State in the Union, where 
this rule prevails, should be asked to repeal the law, by 
which it is allowed. The rule, as it now stands, is the 
defamer's bulwark, and the best, and even the bravest of 
men, will sooner bear the ills of slander, in the outside 
world, than run the gauntlet of being still further 
slandered by an unscrupulous lawyer, under the protec- 
tion of the court. This is the only case we know of, 
in which the courts permit a man to be punished, for 
seeking that redress, which justice dem:inds, and to 
which every citizen is entitled. 

Another evil connected with this rule of court is that 
it leads to great delay, and involves so much expense, 
that none but a rich man can afford to seek that redress 
which the law professes to guarantee. ' 

While we write a case has been started by one of the 
most prominent men in the nation, and already the de- 
fendant has commenced to drag the plaintiff over the 
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country, and we see no reason, under the iniquitous 
rule in question, why the injured party may not be 
compelled to follow his maligner from one end of the 
land to the other. Is it any wonder that men resort to 
the shorter method of the pistol or dagger for redress ? 
And yet the courts profess to punish slander because it 
has a tendency to lead to such unlawful retaliation. 



THE REMEDY FOR SLANDER. 



" \Yliose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose Tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of the Nile ; whose hreath 
Eides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world ; Kings, Queens and States, 
Maids, Matrons, nay, the secrets of the Grave 
This viperous Slander enters." — Shakespeare. 

Where can we find a remedy for a crime as great as 
that so aptly described in the above Shakespearean ex- 
tract ? How can we tame a tongue which God himself 
has declared no man can tame? How can we subdue 
a lust which so gieat a thinker and writer as Dryden 
has declared no man can tame ? 

"There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor's shame ; 
On eagle wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born to die." 

The experience of all ages teaches how difiicult a 
thing it is to control the human tongue, but has not 
history also taught how difficult a thing it is to control 
human selfishness? One has well said that human 
selfishness is the* nearest thing to a perpetual motion. 
This spirit leads to theft and the accumulation of wealth 
by improper means. Some would argue that because 
the tongue cannot be tamed, therefore it should be let 
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alone. Why not also contend that because avarice can- 
not be wholly crushed, therefore tbe thief should be let 
alone? While we may not be "able to tame a tongue, 
we certainly can restrain it by placing it in prison side 
by side with the hand that steals. The one is a thiev- 
ing baud, the other a thieving tongue; and the latter 
is the most dangerous, in that it steals what is of more 
value than silver or gold. 

We have a triune remedy for slander. We can regu- 
late the private conduct of men. We can follow the 
slanderer by criminal action. We have also a civil 
remedy, or the action of tort, by which we can recover 
damages from the offender. 

First, we can regulate the private conduct of men. 
This is the best if not the most that we can do, and to do 
it in the best manner possible was the motive that 
prompted us in writing this book, and now could we 
place it in the hand of every man and woman who can 
read the English language, we would do so gladly. It 
would be to the slanderer a mirror in which he could 
see the reflection of his own character, and it may be 
the means of his reformation. The picture is not over- 
drawn, since the character is monstrous and not fair to 
look upon; and if by painting the criminal as he is we 
could save him from himself, we should benefit man- 
kind. We can scarcely believe it possible that any one 
could read what we have written and not be benefited. 
It would check the slanderer in his career and prevent 
others from falling into the habit. 

Again, men must be taught to think of the real or 
possible injury which slander may entail before they can 
realize how damnable is the crime. This done, they 
will set their faces against the criminal, and both in 
public and private denounce his criminality. Parents 
must impress upon the minds of their children the truth 
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that the slanderer is worse than the thief. We com- 
mend to the Sabbath -school teacher, and to all who 
have the care of the young, that they make a study of 
this boob, and especially of the chapter, entitled, Slan- 
der and the Scriptures." We have no doubt that many 
Bible readers will, when they see so many passages from 
Holy Writ reproduced in a single chai)ter, be surprised 
that God has said so much on the subject, and even Chris- 
tian ministers may be led to suspect that they have not 
preached on the sin of evil- speaking as often as the case 
demands. 

How is it that in our social visits, our daily inter- 
course with men and women, our tea parties, our busi- 
ness transactions, our professional calls, yea, and even 
our church sociables, we are compelled continually to 
take nauseating doses of vile detraction ? If on any 
of these occasions we should witness a petty theft or 
the picking of a pocket, and notice that it was tolerated 
by those present, we should instantly withdraw from 
such company and hurl denuncicitions at the thief. 
From the company of the vile slanderer we should es- 
pecially withdraw those we profess to love. Better that 
a man should carelessly leave his wife and child playing 
upon the hole of an asp than in such dangerous com- 
pany; better that he should build his house over a den 
of rattlesnakes than have it visited by low-lived, foul- 
mouthed defamers; better have his family risk making 
associates and pets of untamed panthers and hyenas 
than expose them to the risk of contaminatibn which 
must spring from such associations. You may take the 
poison from the tongues of ten asps, the deadly virus 
from the fangs of twenty rattlesnakes, the treacherous 
rage from the brains of thirty panthers and the un- 
tamed ferocity of forty hyenas, and after concentrating 
them in the mind of one.human being, that being would 
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be a harmless and respectable man when compared with 
a subtle, virulent and untamed slanderer. Why people 
should listen to such, as the worse than deadly poison 
distills from their lips, instead of turning from them 
with loathing and disgust, is more than we can under- 
stand. After being compelled to remain and to listen 
to their filthy conversation but for a few moments we 
have often felt like disinfecting curself in a bath of 
carbolic acid, and the stench of a pole-cat would have 
afforded us grateful relief. 

A man or woman who would take delight in blasting 
a human character, or reputation, would find a fitting 
recreation in joining the war-dance of blood-thirsty In- 
dians with a dozen bleeding human scalps dangling at 
their belts. To such, a quivering heart cut from a live 
victim and empaled upon the point of a dagger would 
afford grateful amusement. It is when speaking of such 
characters that we most complain of the tameness of 
human language. No words can adequately express 
toward them our abhorrence and loathing. The true 
remedy is to rebuke them wherever met. Let them 
know that they and their crimes alike are marked. Let 
the word slanderer hiss irom every tongue when man 
or woman is caught in the act of defamation. Let so- 
ciety close its doors against them; let preachers preach, 
editors write and orators aid in denouncing them. Let 
all men point at them the finger of scorn they would 
have them point at their victims. Let them know that 
they are the companions of thieves, only worse than 
thieves; the companions of highwaymen, only not so 
brave as highwaymen ; the companions of murders, and 
little,- if any, better than murderers. 

Sheppard has well said '^ That among the abounding 
iniquities of this age the iniquity of the tongue, that 
little member set on fire by hell, is not least, and among 
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the evils of the tongue is there any more pernicious and 
deadly and yet more common an epidemic than back- 
biting and slander?" 

In addition to the private remedies suggested in this 
chapter, we must attempt some public nvethod by means 
of which this great crime may ba checked. A personal 
determination to speak evil of no man is the most 
effectual remedy. Next to this is the duty of leading 
others to the abandonment of evil -speaking. Now, why 
not add to the many useful societies for the suppression 
of vice one more, and call it the Society for the Sup- 
pression OF Slander? Such an organization would 
start out with greater advantages than any society 
started in modern times. In the first instance it would 
have the co-operation of the Christian churches and 
Christian ministers of every denomination. It would 
be very likely to^have the co-operation of the best men 
in all political parties, and especially of all men who 
desire to run for office. It would start out with the im- 
mense advantage of having laws already passed for the 
suppression of the vice, and would find a very useful 
and appropriate part of its labors that of insisting upon 
the enforcement of these laws. It could also aid in the 
enactment of still more efficient statutes and the repeal 
of such as give encouragement to slander; such, for 
example, as those which permit the libeler to go into 
court and plead the truth of a libel in justification. That 
the judges and attorneys of the country would be favor- 
able to such a society we have but little question. They 
would do so from selfish if from no other motive, since 
a necessary and legitimate part of the duties of eveuy 
society would be to protect its members from the slan- 
ders of others, and their appeal would naturally and 
properly be made to the courts of the country. For 
this purpose every branch society should have its re- 
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serve fund, and use it with unsparing liberality. The 
hottest portion of the field of battle would be that oc- 
cupied by the newspaper press of the country. The 
religious press would be our first and most powerful 
allies. The better portion of the secular press would 
surrender without much of a struggle. The corrupt 
and venal papers of the country would fight until they 
were conquered, but under the battle cry of " The Slan- 
derer must go," the people would ultimately succeed in 
purifying the press and saving the nation from the ter- 
rible effects uf their reckless libeling. 

We have no desire to enter into any comparisons 
touching the merits of this or other societies. We 
would not start a society for the suppression of slander 
by defaming or belittling those enga'ged in other reforms. 
We simply point to the evil as it now exists — the greatest 
curse of our country and our homes. We boldly ask, 
would not this be the reform of reforms, and w^ould it 
not aid in checking the spirit of contention and detrac- 
•tion among the members of other reform societies ? We 
have had strife and contention, backbiting and slander 
long enough. These have done their devilish work; 
now let us strike for an era of ''Peace and good-wnll 
among men." 

Second, failing in the first of our remedies, we can 
try and are in duty bound to try the second, viz: We 
can aid by counsel and money in following slanderers 
by criniinal prosecutions, and in driving them from so- 
ciety into the jails and prisons they ought to fill, and 
in electing legislators who will pass laws more just and 
severe than any we have on our statute books, and 
aid in enforcing our laws with the same rigor as those 
made for the pi.mishment of other criminals until such 
time that these worst of criminals receive their just re- 
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ward. Chief Justice Best says: *^If we reflect on the 
degree of suffering occasioned by loss of character and 
compare it with that occasioned by loss of property, the 
amount of the former injury far exceeds that of the 
latter." How is it then that we find it so difficult to 
get our courts to take cognizance of this crime ? 

Some nations have arisen to an appreciation of the 
magnitude of this crime, and the punishment formerly 
meted out to them was exceedingly appropriate. The 
boring a hole through the tongue with a reii-hot iron 
and the use of the ducking-chair were two barbarous 
but significant modes of punishment. In the latter both 
men and women who had used their slanderous tongues 
were fastened in a chair at the end of a pole, and on 
the sentence of the court were ducked so many times 
under water in some filthy horse-pond. There never 
was a more wholesome or appropriate punishment. The 
dragging ont of the tongue and boring a hole through 
it with a hot iron was a cruel mode of punishment, but 
a little thought would convince any one that a slander- 
ous tongue has many times caused more anguish to* its 
victim. The suffering of the one would be but for a 
moment, that of the other may last a lifetime and ex- 
tend beyond the victim to his family and friends. Next 
perhaps to the ducking-chair the most perfect and ap- 
propriate instrument of punishment was the Spanish 
choke-pear or mechanical gag, which was chiefly screwed 
into the mouth of slanderous persons and kept there a 
length of time proportioned to the guilt of the party. 

We do not refer to these modes of punishment with 
a view to recommending their reintroduction into use ; 
but as showing the views of men in past ages respecting, 
the heinousness of the crime of slander. The laws'of 
our own country are sufficient to punish criminals of 
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this class, if the courts would only enforce them, but 
something must be done to arouse public opinion before 
the courts will take proper cognizance of the crime. 

No matter how just or salutary a law may be, expe- 
ricHco teaches that it cannot be enforced until sustained 
by an enlightened public opinion. So long as the pre- 
vailing want of appreciation of the sacredness of hu- 
man reputation and character exists, there can be little 
hope oi enforcing our laws against slander and libel. 
If people can be made to think about the consequences 
of thi'se crimes, then may we hope for reformation. 

We have no trouble in enforcing laws against theft, 
because men from their very infancy have been taught 
to look upon a thief with abhorrence. We ki:ow of no 
writer on this subject who has not freely confessed that 
slander is worse than theft, but until public opinion has 
been quickened on this subject", it is next to impossible 
for the slandered man or woman to find redress in the 
courts. A slandering juryman is not likely to convict 
a slandering criminal at the bar. The moment men 
set their faces against such criminals, and publicly de- 
nounce their crimes, a healthy public opinion will be 
created. 

Third. In addition to private work and criminal prose- 
cution we have a remedy in civil action, or the acticn 
of tort. This should be the last remedy to which men 
should resort. We have, in a previous chapter, con- 
tended that the injury done by slander is'immeasurable. 
How then can any court give, or any man receive, ade- 
quate compensation for an irreparable injury? We do 
not say that a slandered person should not defend him- 
self against a slanderer by every lawful means in his 
power. 'We simply contend that the first duty of so- 
ciety should be to stamp every form of defamation as a 
crime, and every defamer as a criminal. To do this is 

15* 
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a public duty, while siniply to sue a man for pecuniary 
compensation for lost reputation is only a personal mat- 
ter. It is true that you can punish some men by an 
attack upon their pockets in a much more effective man- 
ner than by exposing their criminality, and. a slanderer 
is generally a man lost to all shame, and only to be 
reached by attacking his interests. Our advice to 
every man injured by slander, or libel, would be to 
seek every means of redress in his power, but always to 
appeal first to the criminal courts. 

As a rule, men who have means, are less likely to 
commit the- offence than tho'^e whose poverty gives 
them immunity. This is especially the case with the 
vilest and most degraded members of the editorial fra- 
ternity. How are we to reach such men but through 
the criminal courts? 

We have societies for protection against fire and 
flood. We have life insurance, and even insurance 
against horse and cattle thieves, and it is about time 
that the people organized for mutual pretection against 
slanderers. Such organizations would educate the peo- 
ple on the evils of defamation, and make courts very 
careful how they attempted to' restore ruined reputa- 
tions by unjust verdicts of one cent damages. 

Everything that Satanic ingenuity and devilish in- 
dustry can employ has been used in defaming the hu- 
man family, and now it is time that every lover of his 
race should exert himself to stamp out the evil. This 
moral lynching and kukluxing has had its day, and has 
filled the earth with woes innumerable, and it is high 
time that the people engage in a desperate effort for its 
suppression. 



THOSE WHO DO NOT SLANDER. 



" How easy it is for one benevolent being to diflfuse pleasure all around him ; 
and bow truly is a kind heart a fountain of gladness, making everything in its 
vicinity to freshen into smiles." — Irving. 

How pleasant it is to meet with men and women from 
wliose lips a defamatory word never falls. Such are 
among the best and noblest of God's children, and when 
to this sweetness of disposition we find added a courage 
to rebuke the opposite spirit, our admiration for such is 
turned into love. Who would wish for a better heaven 
than to live always among such people ?" They take no 
pleasure in either thinking or speaking ill of their 
neighbors. They exercise a '^Charity that thinketh no 
evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in fhe truth." 
The home of such is suggestive of roses and violets, spot- 
less lilies and sweet smelling carnations. The very at- 
mosphere around them is laden with balmy perfumes. 
Doves coo at their windows, and little birds shrink not 
at their approach, but twitter and sing sweet songs, on 
the twigs of the trees that shade their dwellings. The 
cow lows at the sound of their voices, and the horse 
neighs in the pasture and places his head over the 
fence to receive their caresses. Old men smile benig- 
nantly upon them, and little children cling to their gar- 
ments. Even vicious men are subdued in their pres- 
ence, and, while under the spell of their influence, make 
solemn resolutions of reform. The drunkard would 
hide his cup as they passed, and the profane man cease 
his cursing, so long as they were near. 

One of the few scenes of life that we shall never for- 
get was on paying a visit to such a home, and catching 
the mother washing out the mouth of one of her little 
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boys, who had spoken ill of a playmate, thus giving a 
practical lesson of the abhorrence in which she held 
evil speaking. Happy, indeed, is the Lome where chil- 
dren are thus early taught that evil speaking is a dis- 
grace and slander a crime. 

We have often wished that we could do something to 
perpetuate two anecdotes w^hich bear on this subject, 
and this appears to be a favorable opportunity. They 
certainly bring out, in bold relief, characters which are 
directly the opposite of those we have been obliged to 
condemn. All who read must admire them. Oh, that 
all would take them as models. The first is one touch- 
ing an honest Dutchman. The second is a tradition of 
the Saviour of men, and we see no lack of good taste in 
mentioning them together in this connection. 

In a certain village lived a poor and despised drunk- 
ard, who died a victim to his own folly. When dead 
a question of burial agitated the village. He had no 
friends, and some would have given him a pauper's 
grave, while others contended that no pauper had ever 
been buried in their village and that they were not 
wiUing to begin. A voluntary contribution was there- 
fore taken .up, and a coffin and hearse provided. Some 
citizens even volunteered to attend as mourners, and 
among them the Dutchman. The corpse was deposited 
in the grave and all suddenly left but our hero, he still 
lingered gazing upon the coffin. His companions re- 
turned and urged him to leave. His reply was : '^ Nine, 
nine, I nix leave him so, until I sprachen some gute of 
him.". ''But what can you say ?" inquired the others. 
This was a hard question, but to leave the man without 
a good word was not in the Dutchman's benevolent 
heart, so considering for a while, he at last exclaimed : 
''He vas von gute smoker."' In the conduct of this 
poor German we present a lesson that, if properly 
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learned, will kill backbiting and all evil speaking. 
Speak evil of no man, and if you cannot truthfully say 
more, say he was a good smoker. 

Ths second case is more classical and just like its 
hero. History teaches that to a Jew, a dog is an abom- 
ination. Tradition leaches that one day a dead dog 
was seen in the streets of Jerusalem, and that holding 
their noses, the Jews passed by in contempt; but Oae, 
hearing their complaint, looked upon the dead animal 
and said : "Pearl not* ivory were never whiter than his 
teeth !" '^ Who is this ?" cried the crowd. The answer 
came, '^This must be Jesus of Nazareth, for none but 
he could find anything to praise in a dead dog." Such 
a spirit as this would make of the world a Paradise, 
while the spirit of detractiou has made of it a hell. 



PARTING WORD TO THE SLANDERER. 



" No lie you pan speak or act, but it will come, after a longer or shorter circu- 
lation, like a bill drawn on Nature's reality, and be presented there for pay- 
ment, with the answer, No effects." — Carlyle. 

In bidding, for the present, the Slanderer, the Libel- 
er, the Maligner, the Backbiter, and the. Tattler^ fore- 
well, we would say, that in this work we have not tried 
to harm you, but to save you from yourselves, and save 
the world from you. We found you afflicted with a 
loathsome moral leprosy, and we have, from the best 
of motives, applied the caustic. Should you not feel 
the smart, then is your case hopeless. Do not imagine 
that because some of you have frequently been c.illed 
respectable and admitted to respectable society, that 
this position can be much longer maintained. 

To day the scientific world is looking for proven ta- 
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tives and remedies for dangerous diseases, such as yel- 
low fever and cVolera. Many 'thino;s once thought 
harmless are now discovered to be exceeding dangerous 
and must be removed. Many tastes and appetites must 
be curbed, or fearful physical consequences follow. The 
world is crying out against the fearful moral epidemic 
of whiT^h we write, which has destroyed thousands, and 
tens of thousands, of good men and women, and is now 
undermining the very foundations of society. It has 
attacked the State and destroyed confidence in our pub- 
lic men. It has attacked the Church and destroyed the 
usefulness of its ministers and members. . It has at- 
tacked our Courts and turned our Judges into agents 
of injustice. It has attacked our professional men and 
turned them into Esaus. It has sapped the foundation 
of our commerce, and turned merchants' desks into ta- 
bles of lies. It has entered our houses and set husban<i 
against wife, parent against cKild, and thus turned 
thousands of homes into hells. It is blasting the rep- 
utation of our wives, mothers and sister-=, and driving 
many of them to depths of pollution and degradation. 
It is bluntmg the edge of human sensibility, and accus- 
toming men to crime. It is making man an enemy to 
man, in every portion of our country. 

At last the people are w^aking up, and as they gaze 
upon the desolation occasioned by this crime, they are 
inquiring whence came this worse tkan physical 
plague ? Now let the libeler put forth his venal 
press, the slanderer push out his slimy tongue, the 
backbiter -and the tattler their polluted lips, and say : 
"We did it." Yes, you did it, and your deeds have 
started groans that have reached to heaven ; you did Jt 
and the tears you hav.e caused would make briny 
oceans ; you did it and have caused more premature 
deaths than war and pestilence combined; you did it, 
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and by so doing have filled the world with woe ; you 
did it, and now the world demands that your vile 
mouths shall be stopped or your bodies incarcerated in 
prison. 

If we cannot tame your tongues we can at least re- 
strain them, by depriving you of your liberty, as we 
pen up untamed hyenas. Our object, however,- is not 
vengeance, but reformation. Again we say our desire 
is to save you from yourselves. If you have read our 
book you have seen yourselves as others see you, and if 
we can save you from your crimes, the object of writing 
will have been accomplished, but if not, remember that 
the day will come when all your falsehoods and slanders 
will meet you face to face. '' For every idle word that 
men shall speak they shall give account in the day of 
Judejment/' 

i 

"The vices from the greatest to the least / 

Attending Slander's vile and morbid feast, 
Conspired to show a more malignant mein 
Than in the face of calumny is seen ; 
But, when exhausted with their powers to harm, 
The face of Slander filled them with alarm. 
And drove them from her feast with tongues of fire 
That hissed, and pierced with fangs like serpents dire, 
Until they all confessed her right to wear 
The hateiul crown of vengeance and despair !" 

— Kev. C. S. Vincent. 



PRIZE SERMON. 



The interest created by our offer of a prize for the 
best germon on Slander lias been so great that the pub- 
lic are entitled to an answer to the question now so fre- 
quently asked, '^ Why was this prize offered ?" 

We have for a long time past intended, before our de- 
parture out of the world, to write a work on the sub- 
ject, believing that such a work would be the best 
legacy we could leave to posterity. Since slander ap- 
pears to us to be the greatest of crimes, what greater 
good could we do than leave behind us a book designed 
to aid in its suppression ? 

It may be but a feeble contribution to the moral liter- 
ature of the day, but such as it is, we offer it, in the 
hope of doing good to mankind. 

We have suffere'd from slanderous attacks, as have all 
who have tried to benefit mankind ; and but for this, 
should have been able to do a greater amount of good 
in the world. A history of these attacks, with the mo- 
tives of those' who made them, would be the best com- 
mentary on the work we have written. Instead of 
tamely submitting to their effects, we have resolved to 
close life by an effort to shield others from the conse- 
quences of like unjust defamation, and if the good will 
approve of what we have done, we can be content to 
say, *'Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace." 

We have been at work on thi^ little book for many 
months, so that it is not the^ireation of thoughtless- 
ness. 

When we came to the chapter on Slander and the 

16 
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Scriptures, we were startled at the severity of God's 
denunciations of the crime. In these denunciations we 
were surprised to find passages which have been the 
stumbling block of unbelievers in all ages, for exam- 
ple: " And thine eye shall not pity ; but life shall go for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot." 

Our surprise was occasioned by finding that this 
passage had exclusive reference to the punishment of 
the false witness or slanderer, and was not of such apj)li- 
cation as would warrant the charge, so frequently made, 
of cruelty and vindictiveness in God's dealings with his 
creatures. It, however, shows His abhorrence of, the 
crime of which we were writing, and stamps it as the 
crime of crimes. Still the question arose, Are we justi- 
fied in taking this view of the matter ? 

It had frequently occurred to us that ministers of the 
gospel did not preach against this sin to the extent 
which its heinousness demanded, and so we thought 
that we would call their atlentiou to the subject, and 
offer them a little inducement, to study and preach 
against it, and we are pleased now that we have 
done so, still, with the exception of one to whom 
we talked a little on the matter, none of them 
have appeared to notice the fact above referred to. In 
other respects they have sent us some excellent ser- 
mons, every one of which we feel ought to be published, 
and we are hoping that good men will yet join us in an 
effort to put all to press. They would do an incalcula- 
ble amount of good, and ought not to be lost, either to 
the church or the world. 

The sermon we have chosen is a good one, and we 
have published it as a supplement to our work, in the 
hope that it may live, and convert many slanderers 
from the error of their ways. 
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We have no personal acquaintance with the author 
of this sermon, and have chosen it solely on its merits. 
We have several others nearly as good, and about eighty 
that ought to be published and scattered broadcast over 
the country. 

We believe that the removal of slander from the 
churches and from the land would lead to a revival of 
religion such^as the world never before knew. 

While ministers and churches have slept, the Devil 
has sown the seeds of Slander through the land, so that 
now there is a universal distrust among men of all 
classes, and especially wide-spread belief that ministers 
preach only for hire, and that churches are only useful 
as a means of advancing the temporal interest of their 
members. Until these slanders are removed what 
minister can expect to save souls? Who will be con- 
converted by the preaching of men who are believed to 
be influenced alone by sordid motives ? 

Let ministers and people aid in carrying on the 
work we have commenced The Slanderer must go or 
th€ church is lost 
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Ps. XII-4. With our tongue will we prevail ; our lips are our 
own : who 18 lord over us ? 

These words represent the insolent boast of the 
slanderer. They at once reveal a bad heart and a 
wicked purpose. They also indicate a vain effort to 
escape from a just responsibility, and they exhibit to 
us a slave of sin proudly boasting of his freedom. 

They call our attention to 

THE EVILS OF SLANDEK. 
Let us first consider 
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WHAT IS SLANDER? 

Webster defines it thus: ''A false tale or report, 
maliciously uttered, and tending to injure the reputa- 
tion of another by lessening, him in the esteem of his 
fellow citizens, by exposing him to impeachment, or by 
impairing his means of living ; defamation." 

To this definition may properly be added, " Unjust 
and defamatory accusation ; imputing corrupt, vain or 
wicked motives to another unjustly and maliciously, 
either to the face or behind the back of the accused." 

The slanderer may do his dreadful work openly, with 
bold effrontery ; or he may strike his murderous blow 
in the dark, too cowardly to expose himself to the pub- 
lic gaze or to brave the public scorn which his conduct 
merits. The bold slanderer may pride himself on his 
frankness and 'candor, while his conduct would be 
called more correctly coarse effrontery and insulting 
outrage ; yet he is not so dangerous and despicable a 
character as the secret whisperer, dealing in cowardly 
innuendoes, which may poison the atmosphere and blast 
a man's reputation and life, while he is completely un- 
aware of any danger. The bold slander may be re- 
futed, while the secret slander may destroy before its 
victim is aware of its existence. 

Slander is a high crime, abhorred of God, and de- 
tested by all good men. The thief may steal your 
horse or your money, and you suffer the loss ; but your 
loss may enlist the sympathy and help of your neigh- 
bors. The slanderer robs you of your good name, your 
reputation, something which money cannot buy ; and 
he unjustly and cruelly covers you with the reproach 
and scorn of you neighbors and friends; and you may 
long suffer the agony of this wrong without knowing 
the cause ; and you may think your friends false and 
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traitorous, when they are only poisoned by the breath 
of the slanderer. 

The murderer may openly assault you, or the assassin 
may lurk privily for your life ; and from both of these 
you may escape; or, if wounded, you may recover, 
and special love and honor may be bestowed upon you 
as upon a brave soldier. But the slanderer boasts : 
'* With our tongue will we prevail," and openly or se- 
cretly he stabs your reputation, your character, your 
peace, and happiness. Neither his repentance, confes- 
sion, nor money, can fully repair the injury he has 
done you ; for the evil has sped where his repentance 
will never overtake it nor his money cancel the wrong. 

The sting of his tongue is like the fangs of the 
adder; and the poison of his lips may taint all the cur- 
rent of your future happiness, and bring you in an- 
guish to an untimely grave. 

WHAT ARE THEMOTIVP]S OF SLANDER? 

They are a venomous brood : envy, pride, rivalry, 
malice, revenge, selfishness, covetousness, and such 
like. 

" Slander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy .entrance to ignoble minds." 

Envy, with a serpent's stealth, strikes its 'fangs of 
slander into its victim unawares. The sharp, slender 
innuendo is all the more deadly because it is the less 
tangible. The sly, mean whisper of suspicion robs you 
of the confidence and love of your friends more effect- 
ually than the open attack, and the slanderer may out- 
wardly give you extra attention of apparent kindness 
in order to conceal his own treachery and baseness. 
And when you are ruined, and reputation and fortune 
are swept away by his very falsehoods and slanders, he 
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may be the first to condole you with mock sympathy 
and hypocritical regrets. 

Piide would win to itself homage and applause by 
sinking other-: more worthy, and covering them with 
disgrace and infamy. '' With our tongue will we pre- 
vail," is the proud motto of its philosophy. 

Rivalry would trip its contestant even to the de- 
struction of character and life ; and calumny and de- 
traction are- often .the stumbling blocks it uses. Its 
chief aim is mastery, and sometimes it scruples not at 
the basest means. 

Malice gratifies its hate in the miseries of another, 
and rejoices the more keenly when the venom of its 
own tongue causes the torture and the agony. 

Revenge seeks to blast its victim and glut its appe- 
tite in his utter destruction, and slander is the dagger it 
wields. 

Selfishness robs another of character,* reputation, and 
position ; hoping to aggrandize itself in the ruin of 
others; and slander is its surest method. 

Covetousness depreciates, detracts, belittles, and be- 
lies, until it has clutched its unholy gains, and then 
grins with fiendish delight as it mutters, '' With my 
tongue I prevailed." 

WHAT AEE THE EFFECTS OF SLANDER? 

These are baleful and destructive. 

CONSIDER ITS EFFECTS UPON CHARACTER. 

Real character consists of those qualities which nature 
or habit has impressed upon us ; and even this can be 
affected by slander so far as slander may change our 
habits by provoking resentment, arousing passion, and 
tempting us to new courses of conduct; or by sur- 
rounding us with untoward circumstances which hin- 
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der the developement of virtues and induce the in- 
dulgence of vices. 

Many a pure and innocent character has been rumed 
by the tongue of slander. Finding itself unjustly re- 
viled and cruelly traduced, it has lost much of the mo- 
tive of purity and innocence; and despair has, perhaps, 
led to recklessness and ruin. Such a slander is worse 
than murder ; though it does not take away life, it does 
what is worse ; it makes life a curse to the victim and 
a curse to others. Had the victim been slain by the 
assassm, he might have left the record of a pure and 
noble character, and others might have been saved from 
the corrupting influence of bad example and contami- 
nating contact. 

When slander fails to desti'oy real character, it as- 
sails 7ej9v/iec? (character, and robs you of the confidence, 
esteem, and love of those whose favor makes much of 
your happiness' gives you your position in society or 
office, and furnishes your daily bred. It tortures you 
with ignominy which the really vicious would feel fiir 
less because of their blunted sensibilities. You derive 
what solace you can from conscious innocence, while 
you feel the cold scorn of former friends, now made 
your enemies by the foul tongue of slander. 

No character is too pure to be assailed. The immac- 
ulate Redeemer was not exempt. His malignant ene- 
mies declared him a sinner. They charged him witli 
Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy, treason against Ca)saf, 
and transgression of law. Though they had witnessed 
his miracles, they cried out, ^- Crucify him ! crucify 
him." Their malice was scarcely appeased by hi.s 
agony on the cross. 

David was falsely charged with the neglect of justice 
by the traitorous Absalom, who made his own foul slander 
the ground of his treason. Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
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ram, accCised Moses, the meekest of men, and Aaron, 
his brother, of assumption and arrogance, '' Ye take 
too 'much upon yourselves; wherefore lift ye up your- 
selves above the congregation of the Lord.'" God dealt 
with those slanderers with summary retribution,'^and 
the earth swallowed them up. Daniel was charged 
with treason because he was loyal to God. 

The lewd and false-hearted wife of Potiphar basely 
accused Joseph of lechery because of 'his incorruptible 
purity, and he suflPered imprisonment and disgrace from 
the cruel tongue of slander. 

The sweetest innocence may sink down to the grave 
under a shadow of suspicion or false accusation, and 
the filthy tongue that has uttered the slander may sing 
a requiem over its victim ! Great God, where is thy 
retributive justice ! The agony of death is far less than 
the agony which comes from the reproach and shame 
and' scorn brought on you by the tongue of slander. 
The severest punishments may well be meted out to 
those who are guilty of this enormous crime. 

WHAT ARE ITS EFFECTS ON POSITION, BOTH SOCIAL AND 

OFFICIAL? 

Slander thrusts you out of your social position and 
inflicts a cruel wrong. No one ought to be insensible to 
the good opinion and esteem of others, nor incapable of 
a high degree of enjoyment from appropriate society. 
Many of life's sweetest blessings come to you through 
the society of others. Mind communes with mind, 
and heart with heart; and genial sympathy, kindly 
feelings, and generous thoughts move the better part 
af your nature, and kindle a joy which at times consti- 
tutes your highest earthly blessing. 

But let a boastful tongue or reckless lips bespatter 
your name, and at once a cold distrust confronts you 
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instead of cordial welcome in the society which once 
gave you so much enjoyment; or perhaps you are hope- 
lessly banished to the regions of hatred and scorn, 
while you are all unconscious of the occasion of your 
cruel doom, and entirely innocent of the least wrong. 
Your former reputation for integrity, truth, honesty 
or purity, is swept away in a moment before the fiery 
blast. Like the unsuspecting lamb, led to the slaugh- 
ter, you know no danger till the life-blood is streaming 
from your throat. Then your protests are too late. 
Murderous slander hurries you to the grave of in- 
famy. 

Slander hurls you from your position of honor or of 
office, or balks the just aspiration of a pure and holy 
ambition. The higher the position occupied or sought, 
the louder will be its clamors, or the more secret will 
be its dark plottings. " With our tongue will we pre- 
vail ; our lips are our own ; who is lord over us ?" 

Our public service, in church, in business, in State, 
and in nation, demands men of integrity, purity and 
honor. Patriotism, manhood, and piety alike forbid 
the elevation of the dishonest, the vile, or the incompe- 
tent to such positions ; and we do well to guard all our 
public service with careful solicitude ; and, when neces- 
sary for the public safety and honor, we should expose 
the corrupt, the vicious and dishonest, whether he be 
aspirant or occupant of office. 

But the slandering of public men has come to be al- 
most the trade of low, tricky politicians. Few other 
vices more afflict our land or deserve a severer punish- 
ment than this. Its blight upon public virtue is alarm- 
ing; and the slanderers of public men should meet the 
bitterest chastisement which an indignant people can 
inflict. 

Where the people choose the occupants of office, 
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there character, ahility, and principle, become- the foun- 
dation of honorable distinction, and are the essentials 
of honor and of office. And he who robs a man of 
these is worse than the midnight thief. He is the 
guilty assassin of character, and of honor and of justice, 
when his slanders rob the minister of his position in 
the church, thrusts the business man from his place of 
profit, or the public officer from his position and power. 

WHAT ARE ITS EFFECTS ON PERSONAL INFLUENCE AND 

MEANS OF USEFULNESS? 

Your real .character may be spotless, your position 
respectable and honorable, and your* talents such as to 
give you influence with others, and enable you to do 
much good to your neighbors, to your country, and to 
the world. But the wicked tongue of slander, the lips 
which boast that they are their own, and insolently in- 
quire, who is lord over us ? may cast a blight and mil- 
dew over your whole life ; may extinguish your bright- 
est earthly hopes, and mingle the. bitterness of gall in 
every cup which you press to your lips. 

Slander cuts off the right arm of your usefulness, 
and throws vitriol into your eyes when you are seek- 
ing out the distressed to relieve them, and the degraded 
to elevate them. It would poison, if it could, the very 
cup of charity and kindness which you ofier to the per- 
ishing. 

It will misinterpret your acts, and malign your mo- 
tives. It will charge your benevolence with some sin- 
ister design, and it w.ill reproach your economy as 
meanness. It will count your conscientiousness as nar- 
rowness and bigotry ; or your generous sympathies as 
looseness and recklessness. It will claim to discover 
and diligently publish some flaw and fault in every act 
of your life. Its jaundiced eyes can see nothing pure, 
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nothing noblo. It turns every virtue into a masked 
vice, and every generous and noble act into a concealed 
fraud. It div«covers a flaw in every diamond, and filth- 
iness in the driven snow. *' It sets its mouth against 
the heavens, and its tongue walketh through the 
earth." It wrings out a full cup of bitterness for the 
pure, the good, and the noble; and its delight is in the 
misery and ruin of others. 

HOW DOES .IT AFFECT HUMAN HAPPINESS? 

Slander is the direst foe to peace and happiness. 
You can rest under its torture about as well as you 
could under burning roals upon your quivering flesh. 
It throws families and communities into convulsions of 
strife and distress; turns society into bedlam, and 
banishes peace from the heart and from the neighbor- 
hood. 

It dries up the kindly feelings, destroys generous sym- 
pathies, and robs the human heart of nearly every 
source of earthly joy. It turns the sweetness of do- 
mestic felicity into the bitterness of suspicion and dis- 
trust. It arrays husband again t wife and wife against 
husband. It robs children of the love of parents and 
parents of the love of children. It sets churches against 
ministers and ministers against churches, laborers against 
employers and employers against laborers, teachers 
against pupils and pupils against teachers, customers 
against merchants and merchants against customers. It 
changes friends into enemies and neighbors into antago- 
nists. It inflames the worst passions and stifles much of 
the best fcelino:s of the human heart. It rouses all the 
slumbering furies of anger, resentment and indignation, 
while it strangles sweet charity, patience and love. It 
digs the grave of earthly peace and happiness and plants 
above it the Upas tree of hate and scorn. 
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HOW DOES SLANDER AFFECT EMPLOYMENT? 

Labor is a necessity of most people, and industry is 
the duty of all. We eat our bread by the sweat of our 
brow, Uuseful employment of head and hand is ex- 
pected of all, to minister to individual welfare and the 
common good. We are all dependent on the labors of 
others in a thousand ways for our daily comforts. The 
hand of industry gladly toils to meet present wants and 
to provide future supplies. 

But slander depreciates the products of your labor 
and deprives you of your just reward. It drives away 
your patrons and customers, and leaves you in poverty 
unemployed while the loved ones around you are ask- 
ing for bread. It palsies your arm in the strength of 
your manhood ; it withers your energies when you are 
ready for the best achievements. It shuts the me- 
chanic's shop by creating suspicion and distrust. It 
closes the merchant's store by robbing him of his friends. 
It stops the plow in the furrow that the strong arm which 
holds it may protect loved ones from human vipers. It 
bankrupts industry by closing the avenu'es of its thrift. 
It even clutches at the throat of God's ministers at the 
altar, and seeks to stifle the message of the gospel. It 
sometimes strives to drive the missionary away from 
the heathen and the philanthropist from his labors 
among the lowly. As it affects employment, so it afifects 
your support, your means of living. It deprives the 
hungry of bread and the naked of clothing. It turns 
the industrious out of doors and would make him an 
idler and a vagabond by depriving him of the confi- 
dence and respect of employers. Perhaps it makes no 
criminal accusation against him, but the sly whisper of 
suspicion does its malignant work, and the honest, truth- 
ful, industrious man is sent adrift with his reputation 
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tarnished without the least fault of his own, because an 
idle gossip delighted in a little sensation and intimated 
douV)ts of integrity which a slanderer readily reported 
as flagrant dishonesty and utter wreck of character. 
The gossip and the slanderer are partners in the work 
of crime. The gossip perhaps has not the courage to 
manufacture the falsehood, but is eager to tell it when 
the j^landerer has made it. 

HOW DOES SLANDER AFFECT RELATIVES AND FRIENDS? 

Slander vents its malice upon one, but an hundred 
feel the wound. The slanderer villifies and dishonors 
your son, and at the same time he thrusts a dagger at 
you own heart. The vile tongue smirches the character 
of your daughter, and your sense of the wrong nearly 
dethrones your reason, and your outraged nature can 
hardly restrain itself from inflicting deserved punish- 
ment upon the slanderer. An hundred loved ones feel 
the poisoned wound, and all your future life does not 
avail to undo the wrong entirely. Even the repentance 
of the slanderer does not repair the injury nor restore 
the light of your eyes after they have been plucked out. 
Slander taints the very air like an infection and no 
alchemy can completely purify it. 

HOW DOES SLANDER AFFECT CHURCHES ? 

Slander does not hesitate to invade the sanctuary 
and m,ake its bitter attacks upon the body of Christ, 
its ministers and its members. It would thwart the 
grace of God and dash away the cup of salvation which 
God offers to the perishing. It will meet the tearful 
inquirer upon the threshold and whisper the slander 
that drives him away. Slander falsifies the doctrines of 
Christ and maligns his Church and his ordinances. 
Slander would accuse all worship of hypocrisy and all 
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devotion of cant and proclaim Satan an angel of light. 
It would rob the penitent of the peace of pardon and 
snatch the crown from the brow of the saint. It 
mocked the agonies of the dying Saviour and jeered 
at him as a false pretender. It accused his Apostles of 
deceit and treason, followed them in their missions to 
distant countries and put them to death as malefactors. 
It accused holy men of heresy and crime, tortured them 
in dungeons and burnt them at the stake; and the faith- 
ful minister in all ages who exposes and denounces sin 
is liable to feel the penalty of the slanderer's wrath. 

Slander often comes as the devil's messenger to tor- 
ment, distract and destroy churches, foment discords 
and hinder the salvation of souls. It does not hesitate 
to disparage the minister nor to blacken his reputation. 
It sometimes makes hypocritical pretensions to extra 
piety, and manifests that piety by constant complaints 
and vigorous opposition to every practical means of 
spiritual prosperity. It destroys the peace and harmony 
of the people of God, and takes away their means of 
usefulness. It casts stumbling-blocks in the way of 
sinners and brings reproach and defeat to the cause of 
Christ when it is just ready for glorious victories. 

FINALLY. 

Slander disturbs and destroys the peace and good 
order of society. It breaks those ties which bind a 
neighborhood together in pleasant iellowship ; it pro- 
vokes retaliation, strife and wrong-doing, and often 
leads to violence and murder. It saps the foundations 
of virtue and stimulates the most malignant vices ; it 
pollutes and blackens the slanderer himself, and makes 
him a hateful and despicable creature. God declares 
in His Word, that ''He that hideth hatred with lying lips 
and he that uttereth a slander is a fool." '' Whoso privi- 
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ly slanderetb his neighbor, him will I cut off." " He that 
worketh deceit shall not dwell in my house ; he that 
telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight." 

God's terrible judgments await and will surely over- 
take the slanderer. In the final award '' Whosoever 
loveth and maketh a lie" shall have his portion with 
''dogs, sorcerers, whoremongers, murderers and idol- 
aters"' 

May God save each of you from the crime and the 
doom of the slanderer ! 
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Note. — The following was sent in competition for the prize sermon on slan- 
der. We think so much of its burning and benevolent pathos that we gladly 
publish it. Should we give it a title it would be, "A W(>.ma>''.s Protp:st 
AiiAiNST A Slanueroi's ToNiiiE," It is the only sermon receivt^d by us that 
was preached "in a Kriends' meeting house." Among this people we have 
found l&'*s of the sin of slander than among others, but we have ever found them 
faithful in their etfbrts to remove all sin that afflicts the human family. We 
are grateful for the help they arc giving us. Help us abolish this worse than 
African slavery — ^thc slavery of shinderous tongues. 



Ex., XX1I-1(): "Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor " 

God is the author of law, and in His supreme wisdom 
has declared such laws as promote order, beauty, pros- 
perity and happiness. He who created all things best 
understands how to govern all things; He who looketh 
on the heart best knows the impulses and purposes of 
the heart, and best knows the restraints it needs. 

In giving a moral law for the regulation of the human 
family He has given or declared such restraints and en- 
joined such duties as are of general application. Nearlv 
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four thousand years ago, amid the thunders and terrors 
of Mt. Sinai, He declared to Moses the great moral law, 
written upon two tables of stone, to signify or symbolize 
its enduring character. This law. embraced man's whole 
duty to God and man. The first four commandments 
were written upon the first table of stone, and embraced 
man's duty to God ; the other six were written upon 
the second table, and embraced man's duty to his fellow- 
man. 

The ceremonial law of the Jews was fulfilled in Christ; 
the judicial law became a dead letter when the Jewish 
nation was dispersed; but the moral law given by God 
to MosES has become the basis or groundwork for all 
civilized law, and is immutable, binding among all peo- 
ple at all times. It binds man to worship and rever- 
ence God, and to render unto God the things that are 
God's, and it also binds man to concede and respect the 
rights of his fellow-men. It provides for the sanctity of 
the family relations, for the order and stability of so- 
ciety, and for the rights of individuals. Family, life, 
property and reputation are in this moral law protected 
loy Divine authority, and to break one of these com- 
mandments is to defy the Supreme Law-giver and be 
guilty of the whole. He who said ''Thou shall not 
kill " also said " Thou shalt not bear fiilse witness against 
thy neighbor;" and in view of the awful demonstra- 
tions of power which accompanied the declaration of 
this law we are appalled at the impunity with which 
this ninth commandment is violated — a commandment 
which prohibits all fasehood, lying, dissimulation, flat- 
tery, railing and misrepresentation. Not only at the 
bar of civil justice is this law binding, but it reaches 
in its divine authority to our e very-day life, to our in- 
tercourse with our fellow-creatures, socially, religiously 
and secularly. There is not a department of civilized 
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life that can be regulated without due regard to this 
divine law; and yet how frequently is it set at defiance 
or violated with impunity. 

A false witness is in plain language a slanderer, one 
who for gain, revenge, or any other carnal motive or 
from lack of principle insinuates or asserts falsehood; 
and such persons are more to be dreaded, more to be 
shunned, than the red-handed murderer; more to be 
despised than the outlaw and highway robber, because 
the injury they do is more insidious, and hence more 
dangerous. 

Slander has become the bane of society, the Church 
and the State; and the press, which should be the 
greatest power for good, has become in a measure sub- 
servient to this monster evil. The defamation of char- 
acter seems to increase as the mediums for circulating 
and transmitting reports multiply, and with this m- 
crease the demoralization of society keeps pace. 

Let a family occupy a respectable, influential position 
by right of birth, character, favorable circumstances 
and surroundings, and envy immediately whispers a sus- 
picion that something is wrong. This suspicion is re- 
peated, and grows and strengthens by repetition. For 
every slanderous tongue there are scores of slanderous 
ears, and the silent listener becomes equally guilty with 
the loquacious busybody. Think not yourself guiltless 
when you have heard in silence your neighbor's char- 
acter assailed, for in a measure every man is the keeper 
of his neighbor's reputation. Would you be guiltless 
to stand and see your neighbor's life-blood spilt? His 
good name is dearer to him than life. It is between 
the wisperings, the listenings, the nods of assent and 
the assent of silence that the slight remark detri- 
mental to character is fostered and nursed until it gains 
power to destroy social position and influence which 
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often involves the ruin of life'vS highest prospects and 
the heart's fondest endearments. So in church, the 
gifted and popular minister or zealous, godly layman 
may Vjecome the object of envy or jealousy out of which 
may come whisperings and accusations that may destroy 
the usefulness of the best men and women, demoralize 
and disorganize the entire organization; and its bane- 
ful effects will reach into other bodies or organizations. 
Society is made up of various reh'gious bodies, and what 
affects one Jiffects all. 

So in business, the energetic, thrifty man succeeds in 
building up a flourishing business, the professional man 
a reputation, and they begin to gather about them the 
comforts of life and to show signs of prosperity; but 
the envious caimot bear prosperity in others and sug- 
gests that there has been some crooked or unfair deal- 
ing, some unbusinesshke transaction. Again, the slan- 
derous ear listens and the slanderous nod gives assent 
or slanderous silence sanctions. Confidence is destroyed, 
business embarrassed, and as a consequence the gather- 
ings and influence of years of honest toil and earnest 
effort are lost. 

Scandal in political life is notorious; it has become 
a business, a system, the bane of public life, and a shame 
upon and a disgrace to our free and glorious nation. The 
Spartans trained their youths to habits of cunning theft, 
moral and physical hardihood, that they might become 
experts in war. Our youths are trained to campaign 
lying and slander and moral or immoral hardihood that 
they may become accomplished politicians. Are we 
willing to present to the civilized world such a stigma 
upon our national honor? Is political scandal to be 
tolerated until this is a nation of liars? Do we forget 
that ''Sin is a reproach to any people?" It is a re- 
proach to- us as a people that the highest men in the 
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nation are. subjects of foul calumny as soon as they are 
announced for any public office, even to the Presidency, 
the proudest position a man can occupy in this world. 
It is a burning shame that to gain the White House at 
Washington a candidate must run a guantlet of lies. 
It is enough to bring our nation into contempt abroad, 
this reckless disregard of the characters of our repre- 
sentative men. 

As a matter of policy, it is known that our party 
conventions often bring out what are denominated "dark 
horses," but they are all blackened before they are 
through with the race. In fact, to read the political 
papers of both parties and note the defamation of char- 
acter indulged in we might readily infer that all our 
candidates and all our leading men are ^^dark horses.'' 

Horace Greeley said during the campaign which 
has been designated as "The campaign of lies" that at 
the opening he thought he was a candidate for the 
Presidency, but after reading the campaign papers he 
had concluded that he was a candidate for the peni- 
tentiary. Surely our youths who read campaign papers 
will conclude that there is a premium on immorality and 
rascality, since those who are represented to be the 
worst of men occupy the highest positions. 

If a man has by force of brain, energy and circum- 
stances worked up into public life and gained upon the 
confidence of his party so as to become their nominee 
for an honorable office, it is supposed he is worthy to 
represent his party ; then why so ruthlessly defame him ? 
The principles he represents are the questions at issue; 
why not discuss them and let the candidate's character 
be as sacred as that of any private man should be ? If 
a man's moral character will not bear the light of day 
his party should know it before he is brought forward 
as a nominee for an honorable office, and that known, 
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he should be kept in the background. It is. indecent 
that men of immoral characters should be thrust upon 
the public and their debauchery discussed until every 
boy and girl in the land is familiar with the disgusting 
details. Are we lost to all sense of decency and pro- 
priety ? If we are not the next generation is in danger 
of such a condition. 

An editorial in a late paper in referring to the po- 
litical scandals of the present political canvass says : 
*^ In the name of decency, in the sacred name of wife- 
hood and motherhood, shall human vultures be per- 
mitted to go on fattening upon political capital made at 
the expense of woman's virtue ? " 

Men of Ohio, men of these glorious United States, 
we implore you to rescue our nation from such demoral- 
izing and dangerous tendencies. We implore you in 
the name of the wives and mothers of this nation, in 
the name of our homes and all that is sacred, desist 
from this political calumny; wash this stain from your 
party escutchens. What mean ye by allowing such a 
stigma? "Be ye men and suflFer such dishonor?" 
*'Be ye men and not wipe out this disgrace?" Oh 
for a pure political atmosphere in which the youths of 
America can be reared into patriotic citizens and states- 
men, instead of crafty, dishonest politicians and wire- 
pullers. Oh for the time when our daughters can read 
campaign news without danger of having their sense of 
decency and delicacy shocked ! Oh for the time when 
our best men can say to their countrymen, "Here am 
I, send me," without danger of having the sanctity of 
their homes invaded, the honor of their families bar- 
tered and their private characters traduced. 

Are our public men supposed to have no sensibilities ? 
Are they supposed to be indifferent to their own and 
their families' reputations ? Do our people stop to con- 
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aider what may be the fearful results of this political 
slander ? 

It was political abuse that broke the heart of Horace 
Greeley and sent his gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
It was political abuse that emboldened the murderer of 
Garfield and spurred him on to the deed that plunged 
our nation into the deepest mourning. Oh, shame ! 
shame ! If foreigners are expected to believe all the 
slander that is heaped upon our representative men, 
would it be strange if they refused them social recog- 
nition ? The abuse heaped upon them is either true or 
untrue. If true, the men are unfit to represent the 
nation, and should be set aside; if untrue, the nation 
that so traduces them is unworthy of the men. 

Our political campaigns stultify us and make of us a 
sorry spectacle before the civilized world, for which every 
American citizen should blush. But baneful and fear- 
ful as public slander is, social slander is even more cruel 
and blighting, especially when directed against woman, 
for woman's womanhood is Heaven's most sacred gift 
to her, and like a tender flower must be watched and 
guarded from every blighting blast; and yet how ruth- 
lessly is woman's character often assailed, how reck- 
lessly handled. The coquetish smile, the girlish prank, 
the exuberence of youthful spirits, innocent mirth and 
pardonable hilarity are often by the cynic, the prude 
and the suspicious magnified into imprudence and in- 
decorum, which is commented upon, told and retold until 
the guileless girl stands before society wrecked and 
ruined, her young life clouded and her future dark. Is 
this Christlike ? Is it even humane for an entire com- 
munity to pounce like hungry vultures upon a defence- 
less girl, whose tender years appeal for forbearance, 
because perchance' in an unguarded moment her light- 
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ness of heart and buoyancy of spirit have betrayed her 
into some indiscretion? 

The world looks very broad and bright and beauti- 
ful to the young; the air seoms pure and boundless, and 
the elastic spirit of youth delights in a large arena. 
Must this guileless freedom be used to crush the inno- 
cent and brand them with infamy? 

We would not be understood as speaking lightly ol 
indecorous or unwomanly behavior. We admire maid- 
enly modesty, we like a little shrinking in the inexpe- 
rienced, we commend reserve, we all admire unobtru- 
sive go(»dness. A proper regard for the proprieties of 
life is indispensable for the purity and beauty of society, 
but we would not brand as bold and bad those who are 
only gay and thoughtless. Nor would we crush the 
remains of womanhood, the last lingering ray of hope 
in those who have erred, by relentless persecution, for 
'' even guilt itself a human tear may claim." Fallen 
woman's conscience is her own accuser. She must ever 
carry in her own bosom the flaming sword of self-con- 
demnation.. Remorse will sit forever like a croaking 
raven over the bust of innocence in memory's chamber, 
and th^e withering '' never more " will fall like a dismal 
sound upon her ear through all her weary journey. 
She may indeed again take up her garb of purity, but 
it will be at best a torn and tattered thing, unlike the 
seamless garment which God himself had given her ; the 
spotless raiment which was hers by divine appointment. 
And no legal redress, no legal vindication can ever re- 
store it to her unstained and unrent. But must she 
have ^' no dream of sin forgiven?" Is there no balm 
for her wounded and sin-sick heart ? Is there nothing 
to which she may cling? Yes, in the midst of dark- 
ness and desolation of soul, as she repents in sack-cloth 
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and ashes, she hears the voice of her instinct saying, 
'^ Hold fast to God, and God shall hold thee fast !" And 
as she struggles to extricate herself from the pit into 
which she has fallen ; and as the Immaculate stretches 
out a helping hand, shall sinful mortals strive to crush 
her and sink her deeper down ? And is it he who is 
without sin who casts the first stone? Nay, verily, 
oftener her bitterest persecutors are those who should 
smite upon their own breasts and exclaim, /' unclean ! 
unclean ! ! " 

Shall men be taken from the slums of debauchery 
and exalted to positions of honor, while their unfortu- 
nate victims are stoned to death? Is this just? In 
the silence of your own hearts answer. 

In the Greek language the same word that means 
slanderer also means devil — a fitting sameness, since 
the slanderer, the lover of lies, is near of kin to the 
father of lies. 

Charges aie not necessarily false in order to be 
slanderous. ' The rehearsing of faults from had motives, 
or without legal requisition is slanderous. Meddling 
with other people's business, and impugning their mo- 
tives, and questioning their rights from lack of princi- 
ple, or from sheer wantonness, is slanderous. 

There is no more troublesome persons in a commu- 
nity than one who has leisure -and taste for investigating 
other men's business, and who is the self-appointed dig- 
nitary to sit in judgment upon other men's affairs. 
Such a person is a nuisance in society, and can be spared 
from any community; and sooner or later will find his 
level. A man's lawful business is his own sacred 
property ; it is that which next to his integrity of char- 
acter gives him influence as well as support, and should 
be too sacred to be lightly handled by busybodies and 
slanderers, 
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There is an error in tha common saying that we 
should speak only good of the dead. We should say 
only what is good of the living or dead, unless com- 
pelled in fulfillment of a roal duty to sxy what is bad. 
But whether we speak good or bad we should always 
speak the truth. 

In business, as well as in social life and church life, 
leading fact^ should be known and understood; this is 
necessary for the safety of business and for the purity 
of society and the church. But the malicious rehears- 
ing of faults and failings is slanderous ; and as this is 
generally done in the absence of the person charged, it 
is unfair, cowardly, and wicked. 

Speech is a distinguishing gift above the brute crea- 
tion, and is a means of the highest and purest social 
enjoyment. Shall we pervert it by speaking ill one of 
another ? by uttering that which will blight and blast ; 
by setting the world on fire — by turning society upside 
down ? We all know what a fire a little matter kin- 
dleth. We all know that a pebble dropped into a body 
of water causes a circle of ripples that widen and is 
visible long after the pebble has sunk ont of sight — so 
the influences of a word, dropped even thoughtlessly, 
continue long after the ill-pronounced word is forgotten, 
and the human mind cannot calculate the amount of 
good or injury that may result from a word. 

Slander is the Upas tree that sheds its poison every- 
where — it is the bitter hemlock in many a cup of death; 
it has sharpened the executioner's axe, and the guillo- 
tine ; it has put the rope in the hangman's hand. It 
was slander and false accusations that sent Jesus of 
Nazareth bound into Pilate's hall, followed him to 
Calvary, and nailed him to the cross. Slander and 
false accusations pursued the Apostles and early Chris- 
tians even unto death ; it has followed close upon the 
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heels of the church everywhere; it has lighted the 
fires of persecution, crackled among the faggots as the 
flames consumed their victims ; it has pursued the in- 
nocent to prison and made the barred dungeon rayless 
as despair; it has caused the widow to mourn, and 
strewn the orphan's path with thorns ; it has darkened 
homes and broken hearts ; it has desecrated altars and 
written '' Ichabod " above temple doors; it has ruined 
the brightest prospects and sent gaunt and ghastly want 
into many a thrifty home; its victims are in the mad 
house, the poor house, in prison, or in melancholy soli- 
tude; it has paled the cheek of youth, crushed the 
hopes of manhood, and made old age dreary and sor- 
rowful ; it has driven hapless mortals to commit the 
deadly deed which leaves no room for repentance ; it 
is the crudest screw in many a coffin, and hangs like 
a pall of blackness over many a bier ; it has estranged 
the affections of those who in the bloom of youth pledged 
to each other at the altar their all of earth, and per- 
chance their all of heaven; it has darkened the lives 
of mothers who have gone down into the valley and 
shadow of death for their offspring, and to w^hom the 
honor of their children was dearer than life. 

There is no character so pure, no relation so sacred, 
no position so high that the blighting breath of slander 
will not reach. Such is the work of the slanderer. 
Strange that any dare engage in a work so disastrous ; 
strange that any can look complacently upon such ruin ! 
And this is done ii. a Christian land, in a land of open 
bibles, in a land where every Sabbath in thousands of 
Christian churches is heard the law : **' Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor," and the peoj^Je 
respond, **Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our 
hearts to keep this law." And when the whole deca- 
logue is rehearsed, the people respond, " Lord, have 
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mercy upon us, and write all these thy laws upon our 
hearts we beseech thee." Dare we look Omnipotence 
in the face and make our lip3 belie our hearts? 

In a land of churches, in a land of bibles, in a land 
where the law is openly read, in a land of prayer, the 
people should fear God and keep His commandments, 
feut the slanderer not only defies the law of God, and 
is under Divine condemnation, but he is always des- 
pised in society. The timid may fear and flatter him, 
but the manly man, and the womanly woman despise 
and shun him. 

Who trusts a thief, and who confides in a midnight 
robber? If men value their property too highly to 
trust their possessions to the dishonest, will they not 
shun him who would rob them of their good name, 
which is more to be desired than great riches ? And 
yet it is strange in how many places scandal- mongers 
gather to disseminate their poison. They assemble in 
respectable business houses, m post-offices, in work- 
shops, at social gatherings, and even intrude into the 
sacred precincts of home, and into consecrated places 
of worship, and very saintly are some of these social 
and churchly vipers ; for the terrors of the law often 
restrain in a measure the plain outspoken accusation or 
allegation, which would indeod be more manly than 
the cunningly devised insinuation, or the cowardly in- 
nuendo. But insinuations and innuendoes, hints, and 
significant looks, are often more mischievous and disas- 
trous because more difficult to meet and harder to chal- 
lenge. 

The manly man and the womanly woman will not 
always stop to contradict or disprove false allegations 
and unfair insinuations ; nevertheless the heart bleeds 
and and the spirit chafes under the rasping. On, cruel 
slander ! more to be dreaded than the pestilence that 
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walkoth in darkness, It pulls down but never rebuilds, 
it destroys, but never restores. And these are fearful 
responsibilities foV mortals to assume. These are fear- 
ful wrongs for mortals to perpetrate. 

When the slanderer's work is done, he has no re- 
ward, and can only sit like a remorseless conqueror and 
muse upon the ruin he has wrought, yea, and often in 
the chaos of destruction will be mingled his own 
wrecked fortune ; for " whosoever diggeth a pit for his 
neighbor, shall suddenly fall therein himself." Oh, is 
there not beauty enough in this world ? Is there not 
grandeur enough in earth and sky ? Is not the realm 
of thought vast enough for the minds of men and wo- 
men to find sufficient food to feast upon, without feed- 
ing upon husks fit only for the swine of society ? Why 
quit the higher realms to grovel in filth ? Why leave 
pure streams to quaff at muddy pools? Why leave 
manly and God-like work undone and do the work of 
devils ? Why trample and crush the fragrant flower 
and cultivate the deadly night-shade ? 

It is nobler to build than to destroy. It is sweeter 
to heal than to wound ; it is much more manly to help 
the fallen to rise than to crush the unfortunate. We 
can help the weak and yet not excuse the wicked ; we 
can bear with faults and yet not cover up vice. It is 
devilish to pull down those who stand. There is infi- 
nitely niore pleasure in the law of love and brotherly 
kindness. Life is short and time is fleeting, let us be 
careful lest in an unguarded moment we do mischief 
eternity cannot undo. We are all journeying toward 
the same goal — sooner or later we shall all lie down in 
the dust. We are all bearing the burdens of life ; we 
are all subject to disappointments, ills and death. 
Rather than add to each other's burdens, rather than 
bring each other in sorrow to the grave, let us be char- 
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liable, kindly, oue to another, let us bear each other's 
l)ur(leijs, and so fulfill the law of Christ. Surely flesh V 

is heir to ills enough, surely the struggle for bread is 
hard enough, surely life has sorrows enough, without 
the tongue of man causing such bitterness to his fel- 
low man. I 

Truly has the poet said, '* Man's inhumanity to man, 
makes countless thousands mourn." The sorrowful, 
like the poor, we have with u.^ always, and whenso- 
ever we will, we can do them good. Is it Christlike to 
go about doing evil ? Is this the spirit of Him who 
said to the woman taken in sin, " Go in peace and sin 
no more." Has he not warned us against breaking the 
bruised reed ? 

Does the slanderer expect to exalt himseKby pulling 
down others? Does he think to impress upon others 
that he is pure because he is quick to detect evil in ' 

others ? He who knows the heart, has said : '/ To the 
pure in heart all things are pure." And again, " Out 
of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh." 
Hence he who is prone to think and speak evil of 
(thers mubt speak from a heart full of evil and bitter- 
ness ; ^' A pure fountain does not send forth impure 
streams." 

The rehearsal or statement of unfair dealings, of 
wrong and injury, are often a necessity, but let us see 
to it that we do not dwell upon the faults of others 
more than self-defence, the interests of society, of busi- 
ness, and the church demand. ! 

My friends, it seems to me if we realized as we 
should, the blighting effects of a slanderous word, or the 
weight of every unjust insinuation, if we considered 
how the circles of their influence widens, and widens, 
till they strike the boundless shores of eternity ; if we 
realized as we should that for every word spoken we 
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must give an account at the tribunal from which there 
is no appeal, if we realize these things as we should, 
we would never speak another injurious word, never, 
never, never — not if we never spoke again. 
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WASHINGTON MEDICAL INSTITUTE for the 
treatmeut of Chronic Diseases, especially CONSUMP- 
TION, BRONCHITIS, and other diseases of the chest. 



Ladies' Department. 

This department is devoted to the treatment of Dis- 
eases peculiar to Women and Children. 



GENERAL CHRONIC DEPARTMENT. 

While the above are specialties in this Institute, we 
do not confine ourselves to them, but treat all dis- 

EASEvS OF LONG STANDING. 



We seek those cases which have baffled the skill of ordinary 
physicians. 

N. B. Medicine carefully prepared and expressed to all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 
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